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Sold  by  all  Chemists,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
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r*  gRONCHITIS. 


CHLORODYNE 

IS   THE    GREAT    SPECIFIC    FOR 
CHOLERA,  DIARRHOZA,  DYSENTERY. 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  London,  REPORT 
that  it  ACTS  as  a  CHARM,  one  dose  generally  sufficient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Calcutta,  states : 
"TWO  DOSES  COMPLETELY  CURED  ME  OF 
DIARRHCEA." 


T)R      J-     COLLIS     BROWNE'S     CHLORO- 

J-y  DYNE.— Dr.  J.  C.  BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff) 
DISCOVERED  A  REMEDY  to  denote  which  he  coined  the  word 
CHLORODYNE.  Dr.  Browne  is  the  SOLE  INVENTOR,  and 
as  the  composition  of  Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly  be  discovered  by 
Analysis  (organic  substances  defying  elimination),  and  since  the 
formula  has  never  been  published,  it  is  evident  that  any  statement 
to  the  effei  t  that  a  compound  is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chloro- 
dyne must  be  false. 

This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many  persons  deceive  purchasers  by 
false  representations. 

T\R.      J^      COLLIS     BROWNE'S     CHLORO- 

J-^  DYNE.  —  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  PAGE  WOOD  stated 
publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  was  UN- 
DOUBTEDLY  the  INVENTOR  of  CHLORODYNE.  that  the 
whole  st'  icy  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. — See  The  Times, 
July  13th,  tR6^ 


DR.      J.     COLLIS      BROWNE'S     CHLORO- 
DYNE   is    the    TRUE     PALLIATIVE    in 
NEURALGIA,    GOUT,    CANCER,    TOOTH- 
ACHE, RHEUMATISM. 

T\R.     J.     COLLIS      BROWNE'S     CHLORfJ- 

"■"'  DYNE  is  a  liquid  medicine  which  assuages  pain  of  EVERY 
KIND,  affords  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep  WITHOUT  HEADACHE, 
and  INVIGORATES  the  nervous  system  when  exhausted. 

TVR.     J.     COLLIS     BROWNE'S     CHLORO 

■^     DYNE  rapidly  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

"PPILEPSY,  SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITA- 
^     TION,   HYSTERIA. 

TMPORTANT     CAUTION.  —  The     IMMENSE 

■"■  SALE  of  this  REMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many  UNSCRU- 
PULOUS IMITATIONS  Be  careful  to  observe  Trade  Mark. 
Of  all  Chemists,  Is.  \U.,  2s.  9,?.,  and  Is.  6d. 

Sole  Manufacturer:  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C. 
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fW    and    Brightness 

BROUGHT    NIGHTLY    TO    YOUR    HOME    BY 


The  Electroph 


You  hear  distinctly 
the  performance  as  it 
is  actually  being  ren- 
dered in  a  Theatre  or 
Hall,  and  while  you 
are  seated  in  your  own 
drawing-room. 


There  is  no  injury 
to,  nor  interference 
with,  the  decorations 
of  a  room  in  making 
the  installation. 


The  Electrophone 
entertains  your  family 
and  friends,  banishes 
dulness  and  dreari- 
ness, and  brings  the 
latest  music  of  the 
day  direct  from  the 
singer  or  player  to 
cheer  all  listeners. 

A  blissful  .  relief 
for  the  Aged,  the 
Invalid,  or  the  Bed- 
lidden. 


.     .     DIRECT    FROM     .     . 

LONDON'S   LEADING   THEATRES,  CONCERT   HALLS,  AND   MUSIC   HALLS 
TO   PRIVATE   RESIDENCES   FOR  £5   PER  ANNUM. 


Each  Residence  must  be  connected  with  the  Exchange  Telephone. 


Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  ELECTROPHONE  LTD.,  35  Gerrard  St.,  Soho,  W. 
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LAYS  OF  IND. 

Comical,  Satirical,  and  Descriptive  Poems  illus- 
trative of  Anglo-Indian  Life.  By  "  Aliph  Cheem." 
Illustrated.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

"The  'Lays'  are  not  only  Anglo-Indian  in  origin,  but 
out-and-out  Anglo-Indian  in  subject  and  colour.  To  one 
who  knows  something  of  life  at  an  Indian  '  station '  they 
will  be  especially  amusing.  Their  exuberant  fun  at  the 
same  time  may  well  attract  the  attention  of  the  ill-defined 
individual  known  as  'the  general  reader.'  " — Scotsman. 

THE  TRIBES  ON  MY  FRONTIER. 

An  Indian  Naturalist's  Foreign  Policy.  By  E.  H. 

Aitken.        With    Fifty    Illustrations  by    F.     C. 

Macrae.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

"This  is  a  delightful  book,  irresistibly  funny  in  descrip- 
tion and  illustration,  and  full  of  genuine  science  too.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninstructive  page  in  the  whole  book." 

— Knowledge. 

BEHIND   THE  BUNGALOW. 

By  E.  H.  Aitken,  Author  of  "Tribes  on  my 
Frontier."  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Macrae.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  fun  in  'Behind  the  Bungalow,'  and 
more  fun  for  those  with  eyes  to  see.  These  sketches  may 
have  an  educational  purpose  beyond  that  of  mere  amuse- 
ment ;  they  show  through  all  their  fun  a  keen  observation 
of  native  character  and  a  just  appreciation  of  it." —  World. 

ONOOCOOL  CH UNDER  MOOKERJEE. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder 
Mookerjee.  By  M.  Mookerjee.  Fifth  Edition. 
i2mo,  sewed,  2s. 

"The  reader  is  earnestly  advised  to  procure  the  life  of 
this  gentleman,  written  by  his  nephew,  and  read  it." — The 
Tribes  on  my  Frontier, 

A  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL. 

By  E.  H.  Aitken.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of 
Eighty  Drawings  by  R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  upon  Natural 
History  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  It  is  never 
dull,  and  yet  solid  information  is  conveyed  by  nearly  every 
page." — Daily  Chronicle. 


JASON   EDWARDS,    and  A    Little 

Norsk. 

Powerful  Stories  of  the  Far  West.      By  Hamlin 
Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"There  is  a  freshness  of  atmosphere  and  a  raciness  of 
characterisation  about  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  stories  which 
render  them  very  agreeable  reading,  and  English  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  'Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly'  and 
'  Wayside  Courtships '  may  confidently  take  up  this  latest 
successor.  .  .  .  '  J  ason  Edwards '  or  '  A  Little  Norsk '  is, 
each  in  its  way,  a  gem."  —  Literary  World. 

ROSE  OF  BUTCHER'S  COOLLY. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 

"The  author  of  'Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly'  scores  a 
marked  success.  The  book  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
a  man's  mind — a  thing  much  more  rare  now  than  in  the 
days  when  the  novelist's  art  was  in  its  infancy.  .  .  .  The 
outcome  of  this  and  of  his  talent  is  a  book  striking,  original, 
and  throughout  distinguished  above  the  ordinary." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

WAYSIDE  COURTSHIPS. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  '  Wayside  Courtships'  is  without  a  doubt  a  book  to  be 
read,  and  its  author  is  a  writer  to  be  watched.  We  have 
not  had  such  a  welcome  American  arrival  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Miss  Wilkins." — To-Day. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of  the  many 
beautiful  characteristics  lies  the .  chief  charm  of  these  brief 
sketches.  The  keen  observing  powers  of  the  author  have 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  exquisitely  natural  scenes 
which  are  vividly  pictured  by  a  skilful  pen."— Liverpool 
Mercury. 


A   GALAXY  GIRL. 


A    New    Novel. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


By    Lincoln    Springfield. 


"  One  would  welcome  a  dozen  such  chapters  as  the  one 
headed  '  A  Permanent  Object-Lesson  to  Gamblers. '  There 
is  no  clumsiness,  no  indecision,  in  Mr.  Springfield's  work- 
manship. His  style  is  clean  and  correct,  his  humour  is 
natural,  and  he  has  a  grip  of  human  nature  and  a  skill  in 
the  contrivance  of  plot  and  exciting  incident  which  give 
the  impression  that,  admirable  though  this  novel  is,  it 
gives  only  an  indication  of  his  fullest  possibilities  as  a  writer 
of  popular  fiction." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF  TREVA. 

A   New  Novel.      By   Paul  Cushing,  Author  of 
"The  Blacksmith  of  Voe,"  "  I'  Th'  Thorn,"  etc. 

"  Mr.  Cushing  has  achieved  a  very  great  success  in  'The 
Shepherdess  of  Treva.'  "—Academy. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

HINDU  CASTES  AND  SECTS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Caste 
System  and  the  bearing  of  the  Sects  towards  each  other  and  towards  other  Religious 
Systems.     By  Pandit  Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya,  M.A.,  D.L.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

Contents  : — The  Brahmans — The  Military  Castes — The  Scientific  Castes — The  Writer  Castes — The  Mercantile 
Castes — The  Manufacturing  and  Artisan  Castes — The  Agricultural  Castes — The  Cowherds  and  Shepherds — Miscel- 
laneous Castes — The  Sivites — The  Vishnuvites — The  Semi-Vishnuvites  and  Guru-Worshippers — Modern  Religions 
intended  to  bring  about  Union  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MAHOMEDANS  IN  BENGAL.  By  Moulvie  Fuzl 
Rubbee.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  HINDOOS  AS  THEY  ARE.  A  Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society,  Bengal.  By  Shib  Chunder  Bose.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HINDU   MYTHOLOGY.      Vedic  and  Puranic.      By  W.   J.   Wilkins,    of  the   London 

Missionary  Society,  Calcutta.     Profusely  Illustrated.     New  Edition,   7s.  6d. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ISLAM.  A  Lecture  by  the  Honourable  Ameer  Ali,  CLE.,  Author 
of  "The  Spirit  of  Islam,"  "The  Personal  Law  of  the  Mahomedans,"  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

An  attempt  towards  the  exposition  of  Islamic  Ethics  in  the  English  language.  Besides  most  of  the  Koranic 
Ordinances,  a  number  of  the  precepts  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  the  Caliph  Ali,  and  of"  Our  Lady,  "are  translated 
and  given. 

THE   LIFE   AND   TEACHING  OF  KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEN.    By  P.  C. 

Mazumdar.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HINDUISM.  By  Guru  Per- 
shad  Sen.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FIGHTING  RACES  OF  INDIA.  A  Handbook  by  P.  D.  Bonarju,  Assistant 
in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government  of  India.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

An  account  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Pathans,  Baluchis,  Panjabis,  Dogras,  Rajputs,  Mahrattas,  and  other  Tribes 
from  which  the  Indian  army  is  recruited. 

THE  EARLY  ANNALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  BENGAL.  Being  the 
Bengal  Public  Consultations  for  the  first  half — the  Eighteenth  Century.  Summarised, 
Extracted,  and  Edited,  Introduction  and  Illustrative  Addenda,  by  C.  R.  Wilson,  M.A. 
Volume  I.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,   16s. 

THE  POVERTY  PROBLEM  IN  INDIA.  Being  a  Dissertation  on  the  Causes  and 
Remedies  of  Indian  Poverty.     By  Prithwis  Chandea  Ray.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MY  JUBILEE  YISIT  TO  LONDON.  By  Subadar  Mahommed  Bey,  Sirdar  Bahadur, 
1  st  Madras  Lancers.     Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  E.  M.  Lawford.     8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
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SPORT. 

A   SUMMER    IN    HIGH    ASIA. 

A  Summer  Ramble  through  Baltistan  and  Ladakh.  By  Capt.  F.  E.  S.  Adair  (late 
Rifle  Brigade),  Author  of  "Sport  in  Ladakh."  With  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian 
Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Godfrey,  late  British  Joint  Commissioner  at  Leh.  Illustrated 
from  a  series  of  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Route.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,   12s.  6d.  net. 

This  narrative  of  a  very  successful  expedition  should  prove  of  exceptional  interest  to  sportsmen,  as  both  the  map 
of  the  route  and  the  index  give  full  particulars  as  to  the  localities  where  game,  etc.,  were  seen  or  bagged. 

"There  are  few  guides  as  good  and  as  interesting." — Daily  News. 

"This  record  of  big  game  will  appeal  forcibly  to  sportsmen." — Publishers'  Circular, 

"He  gives  striking  pictures  of  scenes  of  grandeur." — Bradford  Observer. 

"A  very  readable  book  of  sport  and  travel." — Spectator. 

"The  general  reader  and  the  naturalist  will,  scarcely  less  than  the  sportsman,  find  much  in  the  book  that  is 
attractive  or  amusing." — Scotsman. 

"We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  sportsmen." — Asian.  (Calcutta). 

BULLET    AND    SHOT, 

In  Indian  Forest,  Plain,  and  Hill. 

With  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Indian  Shooting.  By  C.  E.  M.  Russell,  Barrister-at-Law, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.R.A.C.,  late  Senior  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Mysore 
Service.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  Whymper.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,   10s.  6d. 

"May  be  commended  as  containing  some  well-told  stories  of  sport  and  much  advice  from  which  beginners  may 
profit." — Athenaum. 

"Often  entertaining  enough." — Field. 

"It  is  eminently  practical,  well  written,  and  instructive." — Land  and   Water. 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his  accuracy  and  for  the  value  of  his  practical  advice." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  useful  addition  to  Indian  sporting  literature." — Spectator. 

LARGE    GAME    SHOOTING 

In  Thibet,  The  Himalayas,  and  Northern  India. 

By  General  Alexander  A.  Kinloch.  Containing  Descriptions  of  the  Country  and  of 
the  various  Animals  to  be  found,  together  with  Extracts  from  a  journal  of  several 
years'  standing.  Third  Edition.  With  Thirty-four  beautiful  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demy  4to,  handsomely  bound,  42s. 

"The  splendidly  illustrated  record  of  sport.  The  photogravures,  especially  the  heads  of  the  various  antelopes, 
are  lifelike,  and  the  letterpress  is  very  pleasant  reading." — Graphic. 
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NAVAL. 

THE    IMPERIAL    RUSSIAN    NAVY, 

Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

By  Fred  T.  Jane,  Author  of  "All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships"  (Naval  Annual), 
"The  Torpedo  in  Peace  and  War,"  Inventor  of  the  Jane  Naval  War  Game  (Naval 
Kriegspiel),  etc.  etc.  With  150  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Drawings  by  the 
Author  and  from  Photographs.     Royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  30s.  net. 

Principal  Contents. — The  Founding  of  the  Russian  Navy — Its  Battles,  its  History,  and  its  Organisation  from  that 
Time  to  the  Present  Day — Detailed  Descriptions  (with  Photographs  and  Plans)  of  all  the  Ships  at  present  on  the  Russian 
Navy  List — Detailed  Descriptions  of  all  the  Russian  Dockyards,  copiously  Illustrated — Russia's  Shipbuilding  Programme 
and  projected  Ship  Canals — The  Personnel  of  the  Fleet — The  Training,  Organisation,  Discipline,  and  Abilities  of  Russian 
Officers  and  Men — Ar.glo- Russian  Relations  from  both  the  Russian  and  British  Standpoints — Russia  in  the  Far  East 
and  her  true  Aims — Other  Navies  as  seen  through  Russian  Spectacles — A  copious  Appendix,  which  contains  full  details  of 
British  Officers  who  have  served  in  the  Russian  Navy — A  large  Number  of  Plans  of  Battles,  Official  Reports,  and 
Correspondence  relating  to  Historical  Matters — A  complete  List  of  Russian  War  Ships — A  comprehensive  Index. 

CLOWES'    NAVAL    POCKET    BOOK,    1901. 

Founded  by  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London ;  Hon.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Service  Institution  ;  Life  Member  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute.  Edited  by  L.  G.  Carr  Laughton.  The  most  valuable  Work  of 
Reference  now  available,  containing  a  full  List  of  Battleships,  Ironclads,  Gunboats, 
Cruisers,  Torpedo  Boats,  a  List  of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  Information, 
concerning  all  the  Navies  of  the  World.  Corrected  to  February  1901.  Cloth,  i6mo, 
5s.  net. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  works 
of  reference  on  naval  matters  that  I  know  of,  and  invaluable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  naval  matters." 

"This  valuable,  concise,  and  well-packed  book  gives  its  matter  in  a  form  considerably  improved  from  that  of  the 
original  issue.  .  .  .  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  for  purposes  of  reference  is  admirable,  and  the  '  Pocket  Book ' 
cannot  but  continue  to  grow  in  the  estimation  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed." — Scotsman. 

"The  information  contained  upon  the  navies  of  the  world  is  most  complete  and  comprehensive,  and  the  900  pages 
of  printed  matter  are  remarkable  for  containing  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  handy  volume  for  use  anywhere  and  everywhere.  .  .  .  Surprisingly  accurate.  ...  A  marvel  of  cheapness."— 
Naval  and  Military  Record. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CHINA. 

By  D.  C.  Boulger,  Author  of  "Chinese  Gordon,"  "Sir  Stamford  Raffles,"  etc.  etc. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  With  the  recent  Concessions  to 
the  European  Powers.     Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Maps.     Two  Vols,  demy  8vo,  24s. 

"From  a  date  anterior  to  that  accepted  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Flood  of  Noah,  the  people  of  China  possess  a 
history  which  preserves  the  names  of  kings  and  conquerors,  and  describes  remarkable  events  with  an  appearance  of 
exactitude  that  would  almost  compel  credence." 

"Regarded  as  a  history  pure  and  simple,  indeed,  Mr.  Boulger's  latest  effort  is  all  that  such  a  work  should 
be."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  cannot  read  this  admirable  history  without  feeling  how  much  Mr.  Boulger's  sympathies  have  been  enlisted 
by  the  wonderful  record  of  Chinese  achievement  and  Chinese  character  which  he  has  collected  with  so  much  charm 
and  ability." — Saturday  Review. 
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A,    S.    LLOYD'S    EUXESIS. 

A   DELIGHTFUL   CREAM. 

For  Shaving  without  Soap,  "Water,  or  Brush, 

And  in  One-Half  the  Ordinary  Time ; 

Tube  of  EUXESIS  and  a  Sharp  Razor  being  the 
only  Necessaries. 

The    genuine    bears    Two     Signatures:     "A.    S.    Lloyd"    in    black,    and 
' '  Aim6e   Lloyd "    in   red  ink.       Refuse  any    other. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  ;  or  post  free  for  is.  6d.  from — 

LLOYD  &  CO.,  3  SPUR  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


By  Special  Appointment 


To  Mis  Majesty  the  King. 


W.  CLARKSON 


Cicatrical  Wig  maker 

and  Costumier,    .    .    . 


WIGS. 


COSTUMES. 

SCENERY. 


LIMELIGHT. 

MASKS. 

PROPERTIES. 


ANIMAL    DRESSES. 


AMATEUR  PERFORMANCES  ATTENDED   IN   TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 
THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  MEN  SENT,  WITH  EVERY  REQUISITE,  ON  MODERATE  TERMS. 

See  also  Advertisement  on  p.  xvi. 

LADIES    IK    TME    FIELD. 

SKETCHES    OF   SPORT. 

Edited    by    the    Lady   VIOLET    GREVILLE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Contents  : — Riding  in  Ireland  and  India,  by  Lady  Greville.  Hunting  in  the  Shires.  Horses  and  their  Riders,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  The  Wife  of  the  M.  F.H.,  by  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters.  Fox-Hunting.  Team  and  Tandem 
Driving,  by  Miss  Rosie  Anstruther  Thomson.  Tigers  I  have  Shot,  by  Mrs.  C.  Martelli.  Rifle  Shooting,  by  Miss  Leale. 
Deer  Stalking  and  Deer  Driving,  by  Diane  Chasseresse.  Covert  Shooting,  by  Lady  Boynton.  A  Kangaroo  Hunt,  by  Mrs. 
Jenkins.     Cycling,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell.     Punting,  by  Miss  Sybil  Salaman. 
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SYDNEY,    AUSTRALIA. 
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A   Sixpenny   Illustrated  Weekly, 


WHELPTOI'S  PILLS 

H 


Should  always  be  kept  at  hand 

WflELPTON'S   PILLS 

EHave  enjoyed  60  Years'  Success 
LPTON'S   PILLS 

The  Best  General  Family  Medicine 


;L 


WHE LPTON'S  PILLS 


.P 


Cure  Headache  at  Once 


WHELFTON'S  PILLS 


TSet  your  Liver  in  Order 


WHELP  I  ON'S  PILLS 

OWill  keep  Good  in  all  Climates 
N'S  STOMACH  PILLS 

NThe  Best  Dinner  Pills 
'S   OINTMENT 

JQ  Cures  Eczema 

WHELPTON  O  OINTMENT 

Heals  Cuts,  Burns,  etc.,  like  Magic 
Ask  for   WHELPTON' S  PILLS,  and  See  that  you 
get  them. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  7W.,  is.  i\d.,  and  2S.  gd.  per  box, 
or  of  the  Proprietors — 

C.    WHELPTON    &    SON, 
4  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Free  by  Post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

t'355 


Romano's  Restaurant, 

399-8TRAND-400. 

Luncheons,  Dinners,  Suppers. 

Table  d'Hole  or  d  la  Carte.     Service 
at  Separate   Tables. 

THIS  palatial  Restaurant  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  lighted  thoroughly  by  Electricity.  The 
decorations,  lighting,  and  ventilation  have  rendered 
Romano's  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

Veritable  Cuisine  Parisienne.  Choicest  Wines.  Elite 
Orchestra.  Quietude,  comfort,  personal  supervision  of 
A.  Romano  and 

C.  A.  ANTONELLI,  Manager. 


Telephone  No.  5428. 
Telegrams:  "Romano,  Strand,  London. 


399-STRAND-400. 

Romano's  Restaurant. 
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TO    READ 
THAT 

SCRAWL, 


and  so  your  letters  receive  no  atten- 
tion, and  are  pigeon-holed,  "for  future 
reference  " ; 

and  so  your  business  becomes  neglected 
and  unprofitable,  because  you  will  not 
keep  in  line  with  modern  ideas ; 

and  so  your  carefully  prepared  article 
comes  back  from  the  publisher  unread. 


Instal    a 


[emington 

Typewriter 


and  your  letters  will  receive  prompt 
and  courteous  attention; 

and  your  affairs  ■will  flourish,  because 
you  will  have  more  time  to  attend  to 
the  development  of  your  business  ; 

and  the  publishers  will  smile  on  you 
and  your  work. 


No    time   like    the   PRESENT,   anti- 
No   PRESENT  like    the   Remington    Typewriter* 


FULL    PARTICULARS    OF 


WYGKOFF,  SEAMANS,  8t  BENEDICT,  "•  CR*S??2LSiul2»  "■ 

West   End  Branch  :    233    OXFORD    STREET, 


W. 


And  in  all  large  Towns. 


HUNTING    REMINISCENCES. 

By    ALFRED    E.    PEASE,    M.P., 

Author  of  "The  Cleveland  Hounds  as  a  Trencher-fed  Pack,"  "  Horse-breeding  for  Farmers,''  etc. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    BY 

The  late  Sir  FRANK    LOCKWOOD,   CUTHBERT    BRADLEY,    HEYWOOD    HARDY, 

AND    FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Crown    8vo,    cloth,    gilt    top,    6s. 

Contents  : — The  Cambridge  Drag  and  House  of  Commons'  Steeplechase.  The 
Life  of  a  Hunter.  Hounds.  Hare-Hunting.  Fox-Hunting.  Badger-Hunting.  Cub- 
Hunting.     The  Greatest  Run  I  ever  saw,  etc. 

"  There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pease's  little  volume  of  '  Hunting-  Reminiscences'  than 
from  a  library  of  more  pretentious  treatises.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  author  himself  on  a  favourite 
mare.  But  where  he  really  paints  himself  is  in  every  page,  and  long-  before  we  have  got  to  the  concluding 
chapter  we  seem  to  know  him  intimately  as  we  like  him  much.  Mr.  Pease,  like  Sol  Gills,  is  '  chockful  of 
science,'  but  there  is  not  a  touch  of  pedantry  in  his  manner  of  imparting  his  knowledge — the  reader  picks  it 
up  incidentally  as  he  goes  galloping  along,  for  the  pace  is  good  from  the  start  to  the  finish." — Times. 

"A  book  which  it  is  difficult  to  put  down  until  after  the  last  page  has  been  turned,  and  even  then  we  fee* 
an  inclination  to  turn  back  and  begin  it  all  over  again." —  Whitehall  Review. 

"  The  standing-out  feature  of  Mr.  Pease's  volume  is  the  sketch  work  of  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lockwood." 

— Speaker. 
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WHYTE-MELYILLES  WORKS.     Edition 

de  Luxe.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  G. 
H.  Jalland,  Edmund  Caldwell,  H.  M.  Brock, 
Bernard  Partridge,  and  others.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 
Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  tops. 
Printed  from  new  type,  on  handmade  deckle-edged 
paper,  specially  made  for  this  edition.  Price,  24 
Vols.,  £12,  12s.  net. 

JASON     EDWARDS,     AND     A     LITTLE 
NORSK.      Powerful  Stories  of  the  Far  West. 

By    Hamlin     Garland.    Author    of    "Wayside 

Courtships,"  "  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,"  "A  Spoil 

of  Office,"   "A   Story  of  the  Modern  West,"  "A 

Member  of  the  Third   House,"  etc.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  of  atmosphere  and  a  raciness  of  characterisa- 
tion about  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  stories  which  render  them  very 
agreeable  reading,  and  English  readers  who  are  familiar  with  '  Rose 
of  Dutcher's  Coolly '  and  '  Wayside  Courtships '  may  confidently  take 
up  this  latest  successor.  .  .  .  'Jason  Edwards' or 'A  Little  Norsk' 
is,  each  in  its  way,  a  gem." — Literary  World. 

ROSE     OF    DUTCHER'S    COOLLY.       By 

Hamlin  Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"The  author  of  'Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly'  scores  a  marked 
success,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  he  has  written  to  please 
himself,  and  with  no  attention  'o  rigid  rules  of  form,  or  to  the  con- 
ventions of  modern  fiction.  The  book  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
a  man's  mind — a  thing  much  more  rare  now  than  in  the  days  when 
the  novelist's  art  was  in  its  infancy.  .  .  .  The  outcome  of  this  and 
of  his  talent  is  a  book  striking,  original,  and  throughout  distinguished 
above  the  ordinary.  .  .  .  We  wish  the  book  the  success  it  deserves  ; 
and  in  congratulating  the  author  on  his  achievement,  we  desire  to 
add  a  word  of  congratulation  to  the  publishers,  for  the  get-up  of  the 
book  is  as  excellent  as  its  matter." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WAYSIDE     COURTSHIPS.       By     Hamlin 

Garland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

'  '  Wayside  Courtships '  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  book  to  be  read,  and 
its  author  is  a  writer  to  be  watched.  We  have  not  had  such  a 
welcome  American  arrival  since  the  introduction  of  Miss  Wilkins." 
—  To-Day. 

"  Where  so  much  is  good  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  linger  unduly 
over  faults  or  styles  and  taste.  1  have  read  'Wayside  Courtships' 
with  keen  pleasure,  and  I  warmly  recommend  the  work  to  my 
readers.  The  two  prose  poems,'  '  At  the  Beginning,'  and  '  The  End 
of  Love  is  Love,'  are  pregnant  with  the  beauty  closely  akin  to  the 
mystical  silhouettes  in  Olive  Schreiner's  '  Dreams.'" — Critic. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of  the  many  beautiful 
characteristics  lies  the  chief  charm  of  these  brief  sketches.  The 
keen  observing  powers  of  the  author  have  resulted  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  exquisitely  natural  scenes  which  are  vividly  pictured  by  a 
skilful  pen." — Liverpool  Men  my. 


A   GALAXY   GIRL.     A  New  Novel.     By 

Lincoln  Springfield.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"One  would  welcome  a  dozen  such  chapters  as  the  one  headed, 
'  A  Permanent  Object-Lesson  to  Gamblers.'  There  is  no  clumsiness, 
no  indecision,  in  Mr.  Springfield's  workmanship.  His  style  is  clean 
and  correct,  his  humour  is  natural,  and  he  has  a  grip  of  human 
nature  and  a  skill  in  the  contrivance  of  plot  and  exciting  incident 
which  give  the  impression  that,  admirable  though  this  novel  is,  it 
gives  only  an  indication  of  his  fullest  possibilities  as  a  writer  of 
popular  fiction." — Daily  Mail. 

THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF  TREYA.     A  New 

Novel.  By  PiUTL  Cushing,  Author  of  "The 
Blacksmith  of  Voe,"  "  I'  Th'  Thorn,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

"  Mr.  Cushing  has  achieved  a  very  great  success  in  '  The 
Shepherdess  of  Treva.' " — Academy. 

BLAKE  OF  THE  "RATTLESNAKE";  or, 

The  Man  who  saved  England.  By  Fred  T. 
Jane.  With  16  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  A  most 
thrilling  Tale  of  Life  on  board  a  Torpedo  Destroyer 
in  time  of  war.      Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"'Repeat  the  signal,'  said  Blake.  It  was  never  repeated, 
however.  Scarcely  iiad  the  lantern  began  to  click  afresh,  than  the 
stranger  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  us  and  the  colliers  around 
her,  and  as  she  did  so,  I  saw  the  flash  of  a  torpedo  darting  from  our 
tubes  amidships.  The  enemy  must  have  seen  it  too,  for  she 
immediately  tried  to  turn,  but  it  was  too  late--the  torpedo  hit  her  in 
bow  as  she  circled,  and  her  game  was  up." 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD.  By  Edward  Mark- 
wick.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Harold 
Piffard.     Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  really  interesting  and  exciting."— Daily  Telegraph. 
"  A  succession  of  surprising  adventures." — Morning. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "MARY  ROSE." 

By  W.   Laird  Clowes,   Author  of  li  The   Naval 
Pocket  Book."     Illustrated  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Martino  and  Fred  T.  Jane.     Seventh  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
"The  most  notable  book  of  the  season.'' — Standard. 
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ANNUAL,  1901-1902.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomp- 
son. Thirty-Three  Illustrations  by  Phil  May. 
Witty  and  Brilliant.  Ten  Stories  by  entertaining 
Writers.      Price  is. 
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EDITOR'S     PREFACE       ^ 
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'W^HIRTY-THREE   illustrations  by  Mr.  Phil  May  and  ten  ^/m&z-dispelling  stories 

a^      by  entertaining  writers  complete  the  Twelfth  Issue  of  this  world-famous  publi- 

^-^      cation. 

Phil  May's  Winter  Annual  for  1900-1901  in  the  face  of  the  prevailing  depression 
in  the  Publishing  Trade — thanks  to  the  Facts  of  the  War  outrivalling  Fiction — 
exceeded  the  highest  total  sales  hitherto  attained. 

The  wit  and  the  humour  of  the  popular  artist  are  brighter  than  of  yore,  and  in  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  recovery  from  his  recent  serious  illness,  we  can  safely 
venture  to  pledge  the  sincere  wish  of  his  admirers  that  he  may  be  long  spared 
to  lighten  with  laughter  "  Civilisation's  load." 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  informing  readers  that  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
more  sensitive-hearted  among  them,  the  mortality  bill  of  the  fiction  has  been 
kept  down  to  but  six  abrupt  demises.  To  make  up  for  any  disappointment, 
however,  much  weird,  fantastic  mystery  will  be  found  herein  to  thrill  and 
fascinate  the  attention  of  all. 


» 
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A  Wonderful  Time  Saver  and  Money  Earner ! 

If  you  have  much  writing  to  do  you  really  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  Writing  Machine. 
So  long  as  you  lack  one  you  are  letting  golden  sovereigns  slip  through  your  fingers.  Writing 
can  be  done  with  the  Typewriter  three  times  as  fast  as  by  hand,  and  you  know  the  old  adage, 
"Time  is  Money."  Then,  in  addition,  typewriting  is  so  much  plainer  and  neater  than  hand- 
writing, and  your  clients  and  friends  will  appreciate  and  give  better  attention  to  your  com- 
munications if  they  are  typewritten. 

As  to  which  Typewriter  to  adopt,  a  test  of  The  YOST,  which  can  be  had  on 
7  days'  free  trial,  cannot  but  convince  you  that  there  is  none  better.  It  has  a  unique 
inking  device,  which  ensures  at  all  times  beautiful,  regular  work.  Moreover,  it  is  well  built 
on  sound  principles,  and  will  stand  the  hardest  wear  and  tear.  Our  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
sent  on  application,  gives  full  details. 


Cash   Price,   £23. 


Can  also  be  obtained  on  Instalment  Plan. 
Particulars  on  application. 


THE  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD.,  «£ 


50  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C. 
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"Vanity 


a 


w 


A  Weekly  Show  of  Political,  Social,  and  Literary  Wares. 


"VANITY  FAIR"  is  the  OLDEST  SOCIETY  PAPER.       ESTABLISHED  1868. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION :  Three  Months,  7s. ;  Six  Months,  14s. ;  Twelve  Months,  28s. 
Post  Free  within  the  United  Kingdom.    Twelve  Months,  Post  Free  Abroad,  30s. 

The  Winter  Double  Number, 

Published  on  the  27th   November,  includes  a  Double  =  Page  Picture  representing  a 

MEET    AT    "KIRBY    GATE." 

This  Cartoon  includes  Portraits  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lady  Angela  Forbes,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Lady  Warwick,  and  about  twenty  others.  The  Number  should  be  ordered 
early.      Price    One    Shilling. 


F 
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GA 


Complete  Sets  of  the  Cartoons  of 
Masters  of  Hounds,  Actors,  Authors, 
Judges,  Cricketers,  and  Jockeys 


More  than  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED 
Cartoons  are  still  in  Stock.  An  idea  of 
one  of  these  Cartoons,  much  reduced, 
which  is  given  here,  should  interest  the 
readers  of  this  Annual. 


Complete  Lists  may  be  had  on 

application  to  the  Publishers. 


Offices:    7    Essex  Street,   Strand,    London,   W.C. 
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Jiigfi-(§fass  Wurkisd,  Egyptian,  and 
Jlmeriean  Cigarettes 


AND 


CICHR      MERCHANTS. 


THEATRES,  CLUBS,  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN  SUPPLIED. 


London   Office  and  Sample  Room — 

62  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  St.,  LONDON,  E.C 


"pg  gpectal  Jlppomtment 


to  c$is  "gtfajesfs  f^c  <$ing 


Jan.   12,   1888. 


A  MAT 


EATRICALS. 


TABLEAUX   YIYANTS,   BAZAARS,   FANCY   DRESS   BALLS. 

EVERY   REQUISITE    SUPPLIED. 

COSTUMES,   WIGS,    SCENERY,    LIMELIGHT,   ARMOUR,    FLAGS,    DECORATIONS. 

Special  Sets  for  Living-  Chess,  Mrs.  Jarley's  Waxworks,  etc. 

CHRISTMAS      PARTIES      MADE      JOLLY. 

Every  Description  of  Mask  and  Animal  Dresses  on  hire,   Blondin  Donkeys,   Boxing  Kangaroo,   Dog,   Cat,   Fox,   Elephant,  etc. 
Complete  small  sets  of  Costumes  for  Charades  and  Children's  Pantomimes. 

A  Complete  Stage  and  Scenery  fitted  in  any  sized  room  without  a  nail  being  driven  in  walls  or  floor. 

ESTIMATES    GIVEN.  CATALOGUE    AND    CIRCULARS    FREE. 

LADIES'    AND    GENTLEMEN'S    COSTUMES    FOR    FANCY    DRESS    BALLS    A    SPECIALITY. 

Artistic  and  Correct  Costumes,  Weightless  and  Graceful  Wigs. 
Competent  Assistants  sent  to  all  parts  with  every  necessary,  upon  most  reasonable  terms. 

ROYAL    AMATEUR    THEATRICALS    AT    OSBORNE. 

Court  Circular,  Osborne,  Tuesday.  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2nd,  1895. 

"...  Mr.  Clarkson  furnished  the  Costumes,  Wigs,  and  Scenery  for  the  Tableaux.  ..." 


W.     CLARKSON    (Costumier  anfc  perruqutcr), 

45    and    44    WELLINGTON    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON. 

Bee  also  Advertisement  on  p.  vlil. 


"  ]>\  the  wav,  when  does  your  american  tour  come  off?" 

"oh,  not  for  about  a  year." 

"Well,  let's  go  in  here  and  have  a  drink  before  you  go." 


Overheard  in  Sydney,  N.S.  IV. 

"Well,  young  scapegrace,  are  you  going  back  home  to  let  your  people  kill  the  fatted  calf?" 
"Oh,  you  don't  know   my  governor,  he's  not  that  sort,  he'd   more  likely   kill  the  bally 
prodigal." 


THE    GIRL    BODY-STEALER 

By 

Ernest  Favenc 


THE  ELDER  BACKFORD'S  STORY 


February  5. 

THOSE  who  persist  in  saying  that  I,  in 
any  way,  consented  to  the  experi- 
ment, either  lie  deliberately,  or  are 
entirely    ignorant    of    the    circum- 
stances. 

Bletchford  could  bear  me  out  in  this  if  he 
chose ;  but  he  is  only  anxious  to  evade  all 
responsibility,  although  he  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  matter. 

My  younger  brother  Francis  had  always  been 
weak  and  delicate,  and  possessed  a  highly 
imaginative  disposition.  This  did  not  assist  him 
to  regain  health  and  strength  :  his  mind  was  too 
vigorous  for  his  body,  and  was  gradually  wear- 
ing it  out. 

Many  times,  when  we  were  boys,  have  I  had 
to  follow  him  through  the  house  to  see  that  he 
did  not  come  to  harm  during  his  somnambulistic 
rambles.  Gradually  he  grew  out  of  this  habit, 
but  became  a  confirmed  visionary,  always 
attracted  by  any  new  speculations  on  the  occult 
and  the  unknown. 

Fortunately  he  had  too  keen  a  brain  to 
permit  of  his  becoming  a  prey  of  the  vulgar 
impostors  calling  themselves  mediums ;  but 
where  the  theory  appeared  rational  and  logical 
he  pursued  it  with  avidity. 


The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body 
during  life  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  him  ; 
and  he  used  to  fast  and  experimentalise  on 
himself  to  see  if  he  could  attain  the  desired 
object  of  leaving  his  body  at  will. 

In  vain  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  pointed 
out  how  he  was  undermining  his  health,  of  which 
he  had  none  too  much  to  spare.  He  only 
laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  that  because  I  was 
robust  and  found  my  pleasure  in  outdoor  sports, 
I  was  not  capable  of  appreciating  such  deep  and 
abstruse  questions  as  occupied  his  time. 

It  was  just  then  that  Bletchford  came  on  a 
visit  to  us.  At  this  period  I  was  thirty-six,  and 
my  brother  thirty.  Our  parents  were  dead  ;  we 
had  each  a  small  private  fortune,  and  lived 
together  for  the  sake  of  company.  Bletchford 
was  an  old  friend,  and  I  hoped  that  his  coming 
would  rouse  my  brother,  and  lead  to  his 
interesting  himself  in  less  morbid  pursuits. 

In  this,  to  my  great  disgust,  I  was  greatly 
disappointed.  Bletchford  had  caught  the  craze, 
and  was  deeper  in  the  duty  of  occultism  than 
my  brother.  Instead  of  weaning  him  from  his 
studies  he  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  them, 
and,  disgusted  and  sick  at  heart,  I  left  them  to 
themselves  and  sought  my  own  diversions. 

About  three  weeks  after  Bletchford  had  been 
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with  us  he  came  to  me,  and,  taking  my  arm 
confidentially,  said — ■ 

"  We  have  completely  succeeded,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  your  brother.  I  am  too  gross, 
apparently,  to  enter  into  the  higher  circle." 

"  Higher  humbug,"  I  replied  rudely. 
"What  does  all  this  tommyrot  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  your  brother  can  enter  at  will 
into  the  spirit  world,  leaving  his  body  apparently 
lifeless." 

I  forget  what  I  said,  though  it  was  something 
very  personal  and  offensive,  but  Bletchford 
took  it  quietly. 

"As  yet,"  he  said,  "your  brother  has  made 
no  sustained  effort,  and  instead  of  there 
being  any  injury  to  his  health,  he  looks  better 
and  stronger.  To-night  we  are  going  to 
prolong  the  experiment.  Will  you  be 
present  ?  " 

I  told  him  hotly  that  I  would  not  countenance 
any  such  sinful  folly.  Then  I  went  to  my  brother, 
and  sought  earnestly  to  dissuade  him  from 
dabbling  with  things  better  left  alone.  He  only 
smiled  good-naturedly,  and  told  me  he  was 
surely  old  enough  to  judge  for  himself.  I 
departed  in  anger,  and  left  them  to  continue 
their  experiment  by  themselves.  I  declare  that 
I  did  my  best  to  stop  it,  and  failed. 

I  saw  neither  of  them  again  that  night,  but  at 
breakfast  next  morning  Bletchford  turned  up, 
looking  very  white  and  haggard. 

"  Where's  Francis  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He's  lying  down,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  very  little,  and  I  concluded  that 
their  precious  experiment  had  failed,  and  that 
they  both  felt  ashamed  of  themselves.  Breakfast 
finished,  I  rose,  intending  to  go  and  see  my 
brother,  when  Bletchford  stopped  me  at  the 
door. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  Francis  ?  "  he  asked. 


"  Yes,  I  am,"  I  answered 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  but  he's  still  unconscious, 
but  it  will  be  right  directly.  The  experiment 
v/as  only  to  last  three  hours,  but  his  soul  has  not 
returned  yet.' 

I  shook  his  hand  off,  and  hastened  upstairs 
without  a  word.  My  brother  lay  on  his  bed 
fully  dressed  ;  his  countenance  was  calm  and 
placid,  but  there  seemed  no  sign  of  life  about 
him. 

Hastily  brushing  past  Bletchford  with  a  very 
strong  oath,  I  called  our  man-servant,  and  told 
him  to  go  directly  for  a  doctor.  Bletchford 
tried  to  speak  to  me  while  we  awaited  the 
doctor's  arrival,  but  I  refused  to  answer  him. 

The  doctor  came  and  made  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  my  poor  brother's  body. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
concluded.  "  It  is  more  like  a  cataleptic 
trance  than  anything  else.  The  pulse  is 
extremely  weak,  but  steady.  He  must  be 
watched  continuously,  and  at  the  first  indication 
of  returning  life  the  vitality  must  be  carefully 
nursed  back  with  restoratives. 

After  a  few  more  instructions  the  doctor 
departed,  and  I  got  everything  ready  for  the 
return  of  life.  Bletchford  wandered  about  with 
a  hangdog  look  on  his  face,  but  I  felt  no  pity 
for  him. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  movement  in  the  in- 
animate body.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  the  lips, 
and  I  hastened  to  follow  out  the  doctor's  in- 
junctions to  the  letter.  With  joy  I  noticed 
that  I  was  successful.  The  life  seemed  to  grow 
while  I  watched.  In  a  short  time  he  sat  up, 
and  looked  wonderingly  around,  then  at  us  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
Francis  said. 

Bletchford  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  dumb 
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with  astonishment.  My  brother,  although  so 
delicate,  had  a  strong  manly  voice.  The  voice 
that  asked  the  above  questions  was  the  soft  and 
rather  pleasing  voice  of  a  young  girl. 

Then  I  looked  in  the  eyes,  and  they  were  not 
the  eyes  of  Francis. 

"  Now,  is  this  some  trick  ?  "  went  on  the  voice. 
"  Why  am  I  here  dressed  in  man's  clothes  ?  It's 
a  very  poor  joke,  and  not  one  gentlemen  would 
indulge  in." 

"  Oh,  great  heavens  !  "  said  Bletchford,  sinking 
on  a  chair,  with  a  look  of  despair  on  his  face. 
"There's  been  a  mix  up  somehow,  and  the 
wrong  soul  has  come  back.  A  girl's  soul,  too  ! " 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Gracious  !  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
said  the  new  Francis.  "What  does  he  mean 
about  the  wrong  soul  coming  back  ?  Let  me 
think  a  bit." 

We  all  remained  silent.  The  situation  was 
too  tremendous. 

"  I  remember  flying  headlong  out  of  the 
buggy,"  went  on  the  girlish  voice  after  awhile. 
"Then  sparks,  and  nothing  more.  What's  to- 
day?" 

"Thursday,"  I  answered,  finding  my  voice  at 
last. 

"  That  was  on  Tuesday.     Where  am  I  ?  " 

"In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Altonia,"  said 
Bletchford,  speaking  up  like  a  man  for  the  first 
time.  "  From  what  you  say  you  were  thrown 
from  a  buggy  and  rendered  unconscious  ?  " 

"Yes;  Jessie  Carter  bet  me  a  new  hat  that 
I  couldn't  drive  the  buckboard  buggy  over  a 
three-feet  log." 

"Where  did  this  happen?" 

"  Why,  where  we  live,  in  the  bush  at  Koori- 
nanga." 

"  Let  me  explain,"  went  on  Bletchford. 
"  While  you  have  been  unconscious,  your  soul, 


absent  from  your  body,  has  entered  the  body  of 
Francis  Backford,  then  lying  in  a  trance.  His 
soul,  therefore,  cannot  get  back  to  its  rightful 
body,  but  I  think  I  can  put  matters  straight. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  put  you  into  a  mesmeric 
sleep,  the  soul  of  Francis  Backford  will  regain 
its  shell,  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  same." 

"Who  am  I,  after  all?" 

"At  present  you  are  my  brother,  Francis 
Backford,"  I  answered.  "You  have  eight  hun- 
dred a  year  of  your  own,  and,  as  my  brother 
was  not  an  extravagant  man,  I  expect  there  is  a 
balance  in  the  bank.  Now  I  think  you  will  see 
the  reason  of  submitting  to  Mr.  Bletchford's 
mesmeric  powers,  and  get  rid  of  a  body  which 
must  only  be  an  incumbrance  to  you,  and  make 
way  for  the  rightful  owner,  whom  you  are  keep- 
ing out  in  the  cold." 

Our  strange  visitor  pondered,  and  presently 
raised  her — no,  I  mean  his — head,  and  I  saw  a 
wicked  gleam  in  his  eyes.  "  Now  I'm  here,  I 
think  I'll  stop  here.  I've  often  wished  to  be  a 
man  ;  they  have  much  better  times  than  women. 
Now  I  have  a  chance,  I'll  try  what  it  is  like." 

"But,"  stammered  Bletchford,  "that  would 
be  unfair,  preposterous,  unwomanly  " — 

"  I  am  not  a  woman,"  interrupted  Francis ; 
"and  I  intend  to  stop." 

"But,"  I  said,  "your  people  will  bury  your 
real  body." 

"  Let  them  ;  I've  got  this  one.  Now,  a  last 
word.  I'm  your  brother,  and  you  can't  deny  it, 
and  this  is  my  home.     Is  this  my  room  ?  " 

"It  is,"  I  sighed. 

"  Then  I'll  trouble  you  to  go  out.  I  want  to 
overhaul  my  new  wardrobe,  and  get  the  hang  of 
these  masculine  garments." 

We  left,  and  I  was  too  downcast  even  to 
reproach  Bletchford. 
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March  5. 

It  is  just  a  month  since  the  new  Francis 
arrived,  and  my  hair  is  rapidly  turning  grey. 

Bletchford  has  deserted  me,  and  she — no,  he 
— has  been  going  on  in  a  way  to  blast  my 
brother's  character  for  ever.  Whether  it  is 
owing  to  the  new  vitality  infused  in  the  body 
of  my  poor  lost  brother  or  not,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  it  has  developed  an  appearance  of  health 
and  strength  really  wonderful. 

Every  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  is  in  love 
with  him,  and  I  have  received  countless  letters 
warning  me  that  he  would  get  his  bones  broken 
if  I  didn't  stop  him  from  interfering  with  other 
men's  fiancees;  but  he  only  laughs. 

His  innate  knowledge  of  the  sex,  I  suppose, 
renders  him  perfectly  irresistible.  Didn't  Olivia 
fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  Viola  ? 


March  9. 
He  informed  me  to-night  that  he  had  joined 
a  "push."  Says  he  never  imagined  that  men 
had  such  jolly  times  of  it ;  wouldn't  be  a  girl 
again  for  anything.  I'll  advertise  for  Bletchford ; 
he  left  no  address.  At  least  he  must  see  me 
through,  for  I  cannot  stand  it  alone  much 
longer. 

March  15. 
Three  communications  from  different  lawyers, 
stating  that  unless  compensation  is  forthcoming, 
writs  for  actions  of  breach  of  promise  will  be  at 
once  issued.     Only  three  !  I  expected  a  dozen. 

March  16. 
Had  to  bail  him  out  of  the  lockup  last  night. 
Thank  Heaven!  Bletchford  has  written  to  say 
that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow. 


THE  STORY  OF  BLETCHFORD 


Backford  has  told  the  tale  of  our  unhappy 
experiment,  and  has  asked  me  to  write  the 
sequel. 

But,  first,  I  want  to  state  that  I  have 
solemnly  renounced  all  accursed  dabblings  with 
things  that  are  wisely  hidden  from  us;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  all  others  to  do  the  same, 
lest  they  go  through  the  tribulation  we  have 
gone  through. 

Old  Backford  welcomed  me  with  effusion. 
Poor  fellow,  he  looks  ten  years  older.  The 
new  Francis  didn't  seem  to  like  my  coming  at 
all.  I  see  a  gleam  of  hope.  This  racketting 
about  has  upset  his  nervous  system,  and  if  I 
get  the  chance  I'll  soon  have  him  under  control. 

Francis  has  come  back.  Yesterday  a  tall, 
gaunt,  powerful  man,  with  a  broken  nose,  came 
to  the  door  and  inquired  for  Backford.  Soon 
afterwards  I  heard  my  name  loudly  called,  and 


going  downstairs  found  the  two  standing  hand 
in  hand. 

"This  is  Francis — my  Francis,"  said  Backford, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

I  held  out  my  hand  in  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,  Bletchford,"  said  the  man  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  with  a  villainous  accent  which  I 
won't  reproduce ;  "  I  got  tired  of  hanging  round 
waiting  for  that  vixen  to  let  me  have  my  pro- 
perty back,  so  I  collared  the  first  body  that 
came  to  hand.  I'm  Boko  Ben,  a  pugilist,  at 
present.  'Knocked  out'  in  a  glove -fight  at 
Kooyong  City  the  other  night." 

We  both  were  delighted,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  our  plans. 

"  Supposing  I  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and 
knock  him  senseless?"  said  the  real  Francis, 
bringing  his  leg-of-mutton  fist  down  on  the  table. 
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"Never  do;  he  wouldn't  fight,"  said  his 
brother.  "  He'd  only  scratch  and  pull  your 
hair." 

"  Well,  we  must  wait  and  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity," said  the  real  Francis,  alias  Boko  Ben. 

The  new  Francis  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the 
advent  of  Ben  at  all;  somehow  he  seemed 
instinctively  frightened  of  him.  So  things  went 
on  for  nearly  a  week,  Francis  still  continuing  to 
pursue  his  wild  career ;  whilst  poor  Ben  groaned 
to  witness  the  way  in  which  his  body  and  repu- 
tation were  being  treated. 

I  never  have  seen  Miss  Sophy  Humber  in 
her  own  proper  person.  She  might  possibly  be 
well-behaved  and  fascinating;  but  while  she 
was  masquerading  in  her  stolen  body  there 
never  was  such  an  incarnate  spirit  of  evil,  nor 
one  more  cordially  hated  by  the  three  of  us. 

We'd  have  poisoned  her  willingly :  but  that 
would  only  have  spoiled  everything.  During 
my  absence  I  learned  her  name  from  the  papers, 
the  incident  of  her  lying  at  her  parents'  residence 
in  a  cataleptic  state  having  naturally  aroused 
much  interest. 

We  were  at  dinner  one  evening,  the  three  of 
us,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  staggered  the 
new  Francis — drunk.  This  was  his  first  out- 
break in  the  drink  line,  and  my  heart  gave  a 
bound  as  I  thought  that  at  last  my  enemy  was 
delivered  into  my  hand.  He  held  on  by  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  laughed  foolishly,  "  Givesh 
glassh  wine,"  he  said. 

I  arose,  approached  him,  and  got  his  eyes 
under  my  control.  He  seemed  to  get  uneasy, 
and  muttered  something  about  "an  old  ape," 
and  "knocking  my  blooming  head  off,"  but  I 
saw  with  joy  that  the  fumes  of  drink  were 
passing  away,  and  I  had  him  in  my  power. 

I  made  some  quick  downward  passes,  throw- 
ing all  my  energy  into  them,  and  at  my  command 


he  relinquished  his  hold  of  the  chair,  and  walked 
steadily  over  to  the  sofa  and  laid  himself  down. 

"  Quick,"  I  said  to  Ben.  "  Put  all  your  will 
into  it,  and  be  ready  to  slip  into  your  body 
directly  there's  a  chance."  I  very  soon  had 
him  under  my  influence,  and  Boko  Ben,  an 
apparently  lifeless  shell,  lay  inert  in  an  arm-chair. 

I  went  over  to  the  other,  and  throwing  all 
the  psychic  force  I  possessed  into  my  work, 
willed  the  soul  of  Sophy  Humber  out  of  the 
body  of  Francis  Backford.  The  eyes  were 
open,  and  gradually  light  and  life  went  out  of 
them,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  gone. 

There  was  an  oppressive  silence  while  Back- 
ford  and  I  watched  with  intense  anxiety.  Then 
life  kindled  again  in  the  eyes,  the  breath  re- 
turned, and  as  Francis  sat  up  in  his  proper  self 
I  dropped  fainting  and  exhausted  on  a  chair. 

When  I  was  restored  to  my  senses  the 
brothers  were  standing  by  me,  and  Boko  Ben 
was  sitting  up  in  the  arm-chair. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "that  was  a  mean  trick 
to  take  advantage  of  a  man  when  he  was 
screwed." 

We  all  three  burst  out  laughing.  The  girl's 
voice  coming  from  the  frame  of  the  broken- 
nosed  bruiser  was  too  funny ;  the  soul  of  Sophy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Ben's  body. 

I  was  about  to  offer  to  mesmerise  her  again, 
and  give  her  a  chance  to  go  back  to  her  own 
body,  which  was  getting  tired  of  waiting ;  but 
Backford  whispered  to  me,  "  I  think  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  Ben's  body  would  do  her 
good." 

I  nodded  assent,  and  Backford,  turning  to 
the  sham  pugilist,  said,  "  Here,  be  off  as  quick 
as  you  can ;  you've  got  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  can  get  a  lodging  elsewhere." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  not  going  to  be 
turned  out." 
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"  Yes,  you  are,  if  you  don't  go  quietly  ;  you've 
no  business  here." 

"  But  I  won't  go.  I'm  big  enough  to  smash 
the  three  of  you,  and  I'll  do  it." 

"  No,  you  won't.  You  have  the  size,  but 
only  the  spirit  of  a  girl  inside  it.     Now  go  ! " 

"Send  me  to  sleep,  and  let  me  get  back  to 
my  own  body,"  said  Ben,  turning  to  me. 

"  Not  to-night ;  I'm  too  tired  out,"  I  replied. 

Ben  rose.     He  saw  there  was  no  help. 

"  Have  a  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  before 
you  go,"  suggested  Backford. 

Ben  approached  the  mantelpiece,  and  looked. 
He  gave  one  heart-broken  wail  and  went  out. 
The  disfigured  face  and  broken  nose  were  too 
much  for  the  soul  of  Sophy  Humber.  For  the 
first  time  I  felt  pity. 

Next  morning  about  twelve  o'clock  Ben 
appeared  again,  a  dilapidated  ruin.  From 
what  we  could  learn,  he  had  sought  to  drown 
his  sorrows   in   drink,   obtained  in  threepenny 


"  pubs." ;  had  passed  the  night  in  the  police  cell, 
and  had  only  been  just  released. 

I  was  about  to  take  pity  on  him  when  Back- 
ford  stopped  me  again.  "Supposing  Ben's 
spirit  does  not  come  back  for  his  body,"  he 
said ;  "  we  don't  want  the  apparent  corpse  of 
a  pugilist  in  the  house." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  made  an  appointment 
with  Ben  to  meet  me  elsewhere.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  I  released  the  soul  of  Sophy, 
and  as  I  saw  about  her  wonderful  recovery  in 
the  paper,  I  infer  that  she  got  back  to  her  body 
safely.  What  became  of  Ben's  husk  I  know 
not,  but  as  I've  heard  nothing  of  a  startling 
discovery,  I  presume  the  rightful  owner  appro- 
priated it  again. 

The  Backfords  had  to  sell  their  house  and 
leave  the  district.  Sophy  had  made  it  alto- 
gether too  hot  for  them. 

The  legal  actions  were  settled,  and,  altogether, 
it  was  a  most  costly  experiment. 


SO  TIRED  !      GLAD  THE   LAST  CENTURY   IS  OVEK. 
BUT   WISH   YOU    MANY   NEW   ONES. 


American  Million  Heiress.  —  "And  have  you  really  got  a  coronet?" 

Lord Hardup. — "Well — ah — yes — at  least — i  mean — i've  got  the  ticket." 


THE   SON   OF  THE   FIRE 

By 

Philip  Verrill  Mighels 


A 


LL  night  two  Pawnute  Indians  had 
danced  about  a  fire,  in  a  valley,  to 
the  monotonous  thud  of  tom-tom 
music.  A  few  old  warriors  of  the 
Nation  were  wandering  off  to  sleep,  at  last. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  dancers  watched 
her  son  eagerly.  From  the  wigwam  of  the  chief 
a  maiden  looked  shyly  forth  on  the  trial  of 
endurance,  with  sleepless  eyes.  Above  the  hills 
broke  the  dawn;  the  plain  was  broadened 
gradually. 

One  of  the  two  young  warriors  raised  his 
voice,  and  speaking  of  himself,  chanted — 

"  Tooth-of-the-Growing-Wolf  is  mighty  in  the 
dance ;  he  is  mighty  in  the  hunt ;  he  is  mighty 
in  war.  His  strength  is  the  strength  of  the 
eagle,  who  flies  all  day  with  never  a  stroke  of 
the  wing.  The  earth  comes  from  its  lodge  of 
darkness  to  behold  his  face.  The  river  runs 
away  from  the  mountain  to  find  his  trail.  The 
sky  stretches  forth  its  face,  in  love  with  the 
Wolf.  But  he  will  love  none  of  those ;  he  is 
waiting  for  a  maiden  ! " 

The  boast  rose  to  a  cry  of  triumph.  He 
beat  his  chest  and  held  himself  proudly  erect. 

In  a  deeper  voice  the  second  dancer  chanted 
of  himself — 

"  The  Cub-Not- Afraid  is  the  son  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  his  muscles  are  like  the  rock ;  in  his 
body  are  the  gushing  springs  of  blood.     The 


earth  is  his  mother ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  are 
his  brothers.  The  wind  is  the  breath  of  his 
family.  As  the  sturgeon  in  the  river,  he  swims 
and  is  never  weary ;  as  the  buffalo  in  the  storm, 
he  roves  across  the  prairie  unresting ;  as  the 
bear  in  the  mountains,  he  is  strong  for  the 
fight.  The  maiden  of  his  heart  will  have  no 
other  than  the  Cub." 

Again  the  other  boasted,  concluding :  "  The 
Wolf  waves  his  hand  and  the  forest  bends. 
With  his  eye  he  frightens  the  warriors  of  the 
hostile  nations." 

Cub-Not-Afraid  answered  with  a  challenge. 
"  In  the  forest  is  the  cave  of  the  mountain  lion. 
The  chieftain  beast  is  there,  with  the  fighting 
mother  of  his  whelps.  Go  with  the  Cub  to  the 
cave,  with  naked  hands.  The  Wolf  shall  fight 
the  mother  beast ;  the  Cub  will  fight  the  fight- 
ing chieftain.  The  sun  shall  look,  and  say  the 
Cub  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  young  warriors." 

"The  Wolf,"  replied  the  other  haughtily, 
"will  fight  the  chieftain  beast;  he  will  also  fight 
the  mother  of  the  whelps.  The  Wolf  is  a 
warrior ! " 

Each  cast  away  all  but  a  skin  about  his  loins. 
Across  the  plain  they  went  to  the  forest,  each 
beating  on  his  upthrown  chest  with  doubled 
fist. 

F"rom  her  wigwam  came  the  Pawnute  maiden, 
who  had  watched  throughout  the  night.     Glid- 
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ing  out  of  another  tepee  came  a  man,  weazened 
and  old — the  crippled  core  of  an  Indian  who 
had  once  been  strong  and  tall. 

"It  is  you,  Breath-of-the-Pines,"  he  crooned 
to  the  girl.     "  You  are  not  at  rest." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  am  not  at  rest. 
Two  of  the  mighty  young  men  have  gone  to 
fight  the  creatures  of  fierceness.  They  are 
warriors,  but  the  lions  have  claws  as  sharp  as 
knives.     One  is  your  son,  O  Fire-of-the-Flint !  " 

Gravely  the  aged  Indian  nodded.  "  One  is 
my  son,"  said  he.  "  The  Cub  is  brave ;  he  is 
the  kernel  of  the  acorn  to  his  father.  I  have 
watched  away  the  night ;  T  will  go  to  my  son." 

"The  Cub  is  the  son  of  the  Fire,"  said  the 
girl,  gazing  in  tenderness  upon  the  bended 
form.  "Breath-of-the-Pines  would  carry  the 
father  to  the  son." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  she  knows  not  which  of 
the  two  young  Pawnute  braves  is  mightier; 
she  knows  not  which  she  will  choose  to  be  her 
husband.     The  father  of  the  Cub  will  go  alone." 

He  drew  from  his  belt  a  poisoned  dagger  of 
stone,  and  followed  in  the  trail  of  his  son.  The 
maiden  gazed  across  the  valley  for  long,  waiting 
the  coming  of  the  warriors. 

The  two  in  the  forest  had  reached  the  cave 
of  the  mated  panthers. 

"  Cub  -  Not  -  Afraid  will  enter  first,"  said  the 
Cub.  "  His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  the  ferret  in 
the  darkness." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  the  Wolf  will  be  first 
to  go.  His  cunning  is  the  cunning  of  the 
snake." 

Nevertheless  the  wily  speaker  contrived  so  to 
pause  that  the  Cub  was  well  in  the  cave  before 
he  had  moved.  He  followed  only  to  the  narrow 
entrance,  where  his  rival  was  crawling  in,  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  There  he  stood  only 
long  enough  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  panthers 


within,  when  he  rolled  a  stone  against  the 
mouth  of  the  place  and  smiled. 

The  female  beast,  large  with  whelps,  and 
therefore  afraid,  came  crowding  forth.  With  a 
growl  she  bounded  past  the  crouching  Wolf 
and  out  to  the  forest.  Then  as  the  sounds 
of  the  battle  partook  of  beating  thuds  and  of 
furious  roaring,  the  Wolf  glided  away,  concealed 
himself,  and  waited. 

In  the  cave,  with  the  strength  and  rage  of  a 
wounded  tiger,  the  Pawnute  warrior  fought  with 
his  savage  foe.  Hot  with  blood  that  soon 
streamed  down  his  chest,  arms  and  legs,  he 
closed  with  the  panther  and  rolled  on  the  bone- 
strewn  floor. 

The  two  wild  ones  battled  from  side  to  side 
of  the  cavern,  painting  its  walls  with  gore.  With 
its  massive  paws  the  creature  beat  him  about  ; 
with  its  hooks  of  bone  it  gouged  away  his 
flesh.  Quickly  bounding,  it  struck  him  and 
pounded  at  his  chest,  raked  at  his  throat,  and 
attempted  to  fasten  its  fangs  on  his  shoulder. 

His  hand  gripped  a  piece  of  bone,  long  and 
jagged  at  the  end.  He  was  down  on  his  side, 
the  beast  on  top ;  the  creature's  claws  were 
digging  ditches  in  his  back.  The  great  head 
was  turned  for  a  crunching  bite.  He  suddenly 
jabbed  the  bone  deep  in  the  animal's  throat. 
Through  its  hollow  length  the  blood  came 
spouting.  He  heaved  the  panther  against  the 
wall;  he  fetched  up  a  sharp-pointed  rock  and 
smashed  it  in  desperation  through  the  skull  of 
the  raging  brute. 

The  huge  form  quivered ;  the  legs  and  body 
moved  in  galvanic  action ;  from  the  nostrils 
gushed  the  bubbles  of  blood  that  told  of  the 
last  gasp  of  the  flooded  lungs. 

The  Cub  was  still  lying  panting  in  the  den 
when  the  mate  of  the  panther  came  skulking 
back,  her  eyes  ablaze,  her  hair  bristling  on  her 
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long,  slender  back.  She  entered  the  cave  with 
nostrils  set  for  the  scent  of  blood.  In  that 
moment  old  Fire -of- the -Flint  darkened  the 
mouth  of  the  place. 

"  Huh ! "  came  the  challenge  of  the  Cub 
within,  greeting  the  female  lion.  The  she-beast 
scuffled  quickly  backward  to  escape.  Yet  as 
she  came  she  was  mortally  stabbed  by  Fire-of- 
the-Flint,  who  used  his  poisoned  knife.  She 
roared  as  she  ran  to  the  light ;  she  staggered, 
bounded  dizzily,  and  dragged  herself  to  a  cover 
of  brush. 

The  waiting  Wolf,  beholding  this,  was  silent 
as  a  shadow  as  he  trailed  the  female  panther  to 
the  lair  of  her  final  throes.  There  he  slung 
her  across  his  naked  shoulders  and  bore  her 
away. 

"Great  is  the  might  of  the  Wolf!"  said  he 
when  he  came  to  the  camp,  and  he  pitched  the 
doubled  carcass  to  the  ground. 

The  braves  from  all  the  lodges  came  out  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  They  and  the  women 
gathered  to  form  a  circle  about  the  beast  and 
to  listen  to  the  tale  of  the  warrior. 

"Tooth -of- the -Growing -Wolf  is  mighty!" 
boasted  the  Indian,  with  a  thumping  blow  on 
his  chest.  "  The  Wolf  is  brave ;  his  arm  is 
strong.  In  the  forest  he  strikes  and  the  moun- 
tains tremble.  Great  is  Tooth "  —  and  he 
paused. 

Limping,  and  bleeding  from  the  mouths  of 
gashes,  burdened  with  the  gory  beast  whose 
neck  was  spitted  still  on  the  dripping  bone, 
came  Cub-Not-Afraid,  beside  his  father.  Near 
its  mate  he  threw  the  male  lion  down,  and 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  Wolf. 

"Great  is  Tooth-of-the-Growing-Wolf ! "  re- 
sumed the  fellow.  "  He  is  mighty.  He  slays 
the  beast  in  the  forest  and  is  never  wounded. 
His  hands  are  great ;    his   body  is  rock  ;  it  is 


never   scratched.      His   look    is   death   in   the 
forest.     Great " — 

"  Great  is  Fire-of-the-Flint ! "  said  the  voice  of 
the  Cub,  as  he  looked  his  scorn  of  his  cunning 
betrayer.  "  The  Fire  is  near  in  time  of  danger ; 
his  knife  is  the  pass  to  the  Happy  Hunting. 
He  strikes,  and  the  mate  of  the  dead  chieftain 
panther  crawls  away  to  die." 

The  chief,  the  warriors,  and  women  waited  to 
hear  the  reply  of  the  Wolf. 

"Brave  is  the  Wolf!"  he  cried.  "His  lips 
are  never  dried  by  telling  lies.  He  fights  and 
no  one  sees.  He  needs  no  feeble  warrior  to 
fight  his  battles.  He  brings  the  lion  to  camp 
on  his  back ;  he  is  the  son  of  braves  who  bring 
their  killing  home.  He  is  not  the  ashes  of 
yesterday's  fire ;  he  is  not  a  wounded  Cub. 
Great  is  the  Wolf." 

"  Great  is  the  Wolf ! "  repeated  the  voice  of 
the  chief,  and  he  raised  his  hand. 

"  Great  is  the  Wolf ! "  echoed  the  warriors  and 
the  women.  The  latter  dragged  the  chilling 
animals  away  for  the  skinning. 

"Great  is  the  Wolf!"  again  asserted  the 
proud  young  Indian.  As  he  passed,  his  glance 
was  of  malice  and  cunning. 

Many  squaws  were  crouched  on  the  ground ; 
they  crooned  their  adulations  of  the  "Great" 
as  he  walked  away. 

The  word  of  the  chief  was  the  verdict.  Heav- 
ing a  trifle  from  his  loss  of  blood,  Cub-Not- 
Afraid  crossed  his  arms.  Beside  him  was  his 
father,  as  straight  as  his  bended  arms  would 
allow;  he  too  folded  his  arms.  While  they 
stood  there,  proud  and  angry,  Breath-of-the- 
Pines  came,  walking  quietly,  and  dropped  on 
the  hand  of  the  Cub  a  dainty  white  blossom  of 
the  valley. 

Darkness    had    come    again    on    the    plain. 


"Shave,  or  hair  cut,  sir?' 
"Corns,  you  fool!" 
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Dressed  in  his  finery  ot  beaded  buckskin, 
painted  of  body  and  face,  adorned  with  teeth 
of  animals,  the  Wolf  came  gliding  to  the  lodge 
of  Breath-of-the-Pines.  Treading  lightly  about, 
he  paused  and  sang  a  song  of  wooing,  in  which 
he  boasted  of  his  deeds,  and  asked  if  the 
maiden  would  walk  with  him  beneath  his 
blanket. 

He  held  his  robe  invitingly  forth,  watching 
for  a  move  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam.  The 
entrance  continued  dark.  He  sang  again,  with 
a  note  of  menace  in  his  voice.  Still  there  was 
no  response.  Turning,  at  length  he  beheld 
a  shadowy  form,  and  springing  forward,  clasped 
it  closely  in  his  arms. 

"  Breath-of-the-Pines,"  he  whispered. 

"  No,"  said  the  form  ;  "  She-Coyote." 

He  grunted  in  huge  disfavour,  and  letting  her 
go,  growled,  "  My  mother,  leave  me — go." 

She  beckoned  him  a  little  away.  "  Throw 
your  arms  again  about  your  mother,"  she 
said. 

"  No  !  Tooth-of-the-Wolf  is  a  warrior.  Why 
do  you  come — here?" 

"To  tell  my  son  that  the  maiden  will  never 
come  for  his  singing.     She  waits  another." 

"  Cub  -  Not  -  Afraid  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  give  him  the  white  blossom  of 
the  grasses." 

"Is  that  all  ?  " 

"She  told  me  the  Wolf  was  a  warrior  with 
his  tongue.  I  tell  you,  never  till  the  Cub  is 
dead  will  she  have  eyes  for  the  Wolf.  I  tell 
you,  as  long  as  his  father  lives  the  Cub  can 
never  die.     This  is  said." 

He  looked  a  moment  on  her  face.  "  You 
know  that  to-day  I  tried  to  send  the  spirit  of 
the  Cub  to  the  Happy  Hunting?" 

"  No." 


He  told  her  of  the  fight  at  the  cave.  Her 
eyes  were  glowing  as  she  listened.  "It  was 
planned  like  the  Wolf,"  she  agreed,  "but  the 
father  always  comes.  Call  him  not  old  and 
feeble,  for  he  is  mighty  at  the  need.  You  have 
never  heard  that  long  ago  he  scorned  all  the 
beautiful  young  women  of  the  tribe.  He  chose 
for  his  wife  a  maiden  of  the  far  Shoshones. 
His  son  is  half  Shoshone. 

"  One  day,  in  the  time  of  the  great  war,  two 
warriors  captured  the  little  Cub  and  started 
away  across  the  prairie.  Fire-of-the-Flint  gave 
chase  ;  he  caught  them  ;  he  fought  with  both. 
They  cut  the  cords  of  his  legs ;  they  broke 
many  of  his  bones  ;  but  he  killed  them  both 
and  saved  his  son.  When  he  came  again  from 
his  lodge  of  sickness  he  was  bent  and  withered. 
Nothing  can  kill  the  son  while  Fire-of-the-Flint 
is  alive.     He  must  die." 

The  Wolf  had  listened  attentively.  "The 
Fire,"  said  he  cunningly,  "  might  have  married 
my  mother  long  ago  ?  " 

She  shot  him  a  glance  like  fire.  "He 
married  the  soft  Shoshone  maiden.  She  died 
when  the  Cub  was  born.  He  has  always 
scorned  your  mother." 

"Huh!"  said  he.  "To  kill  the  old  is  the 
work  of  the  women  and  the  men  of  medicine." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  in  an  utterance  of  hate, 
"but  the  women  shall  not  do  the  killing." 

He  looked  at  her  narrowly. 

"Long  ago,"  she  told  him,  "when  the 
Pawnute  Nation  was  greater,  and  travelled  far 
to  the  sea,  the  wise  men  met  in  council  on 
the  day  of  the  march.  They  smoked,  they 
talked,  they  gave  a  trial  to  the  old  and  feeble 
men.  The  weak  ones  were  killed.  It  is  still 
the  law,  to  make  the  Nation  stronger." 

The  Wolf  merely  grunted. 

"Now  comes  the  day  for  the  tribe  to  march  ; 
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it  is  set  for  to-morrow.  The  grass  is  short  for 
the  ponies ;  the  land  is  dry ;  the  buffalo,  the 
deer — all  are  gone.  The  custom  is  still  the 
law." 

They  were  silent  a  moment.  "  While  the 
Fire  is  alive,"  she  insisted  yet  again,  "  you 
will  never  win  the  fight  with  the  Cub.  He 
and  his  father  are  two  old  women  with  their 
love,  but  in  the  fight  they  are  mighty.  While 
they  live  you  will  never  lodge  in  the  heart  of 
Breath-of-the-Pines." 

"  Someone  is  coming,"  he  answered.  "  Go  ; 
I  will  talk  with  the  chief.  The  law  is  good 
medicine."  He  pushed  her  away,  and  glided 
to  a  cover  of  willows  to  watch  the  coming  of 
the  Cub. 

Stiff  with  his  wounds,  the  second  warrior 
came  to  sing  at  the  lodge  of  the  maiden.  He 
sang  not  loud,  but  his  hand  was  on  his  heart, 
and  what  he  said  was  only  of  herself  and  of 
love. 

As  a  fawn  would  come  to  the  spring  to  sip, 
she  came  from  the  shadow  of  the  camp  to 
place  her  timid  hands  in  his.  "  I  will  sit  in 
the  lodge  of  Cub-Not-Afraid,  the  brave,"  she 
made  him  answer.  "  I  will  kiss  the  wounds 
of  his  mighty  arms." 

He  looked  at  her  fondly.  "  Breath  -  of- 
the-Pines,"  he  said,  "why  do  you  come  to 
a  Cub  who  loves  his  father  as  a  woman 
loves  her  babe,  when  every  warrior  turns  his 
back  ?  " 

"  Because  all  the  sun-time  and  all  the  star- 
time  my  heart  has  beat  the  drum  of  my  bosom 
for  love  of  big  Cub-Not-Afraid — not  afraid  to 
love  his  father." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  answered  her 
love  with  love ;  but  a  sound  came  to  his 
ears.  Out  of  the  shadows  came  an  old  man. 
"  Bitter  -  Grasses,"    said     the     Cub,     "may    a 


thousand  moons  still  find  you  sturdy  in  the 
storm." 

"  Not  so  noisily,  my  children,"  said  the  man 
of  medicine.  "  Go,  like  the  sound  of  an 
eagle's  thought.  They  are  coming  who  will 
bring  you  nothing  but  pain." 

"Why  should  we  go,"  said  the  Cub,  "that 
have  promised  each  to  stand  to  each,  as  the 
willows  that  grow  from  a  single  root  ? " 

Bitter-Grasses  shook  his  head.  "  Even  the 
willows  that  bend  in  the  wind  are  broken  by 
the  tramp  of  the  buffalo." 

"  Bitter-Grasses,"  said  the  voice  of  the  chief, 
who  with  the  Wolf  was  striding  to  the  place, 
"  I  heard  the  croak  of  a  frog.  It  is  bad 
medicine  that  a  frog  should  croak  on  the  eve 
of  the  march." 

The  men  folded  their  arms  slowly. 

"Breath-of-the-Pines,"  said  the  chief,  "the 
ponies  of  the  Wolf  are  many.  He  is  the 
richest  of  all  the  young  warriors.  He  has 
given  the  ponies  to  his  chief;  he  has  given 
robes  of  the  buffalo.  The  Wolf  is  now 
the  son  of  your  father.  You  will  sit  in  his 
lodge ;  you  will  bear  his  burdens ;  you  will 
wet  his  wounds  and  skin  the  beasts  of  his 
killing." 

"She  has  given  herself  to  sit  in  the  lodge 
of  Cub-Not-afraid,"  said  the  wounded  warrior. 
"  The  ponies  of  the  Cub  have  long  been  offered 
to  his  chief.  She  has  promised  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  Cub." 

"Breath-of-the-Pines  is  the  daughter  of  her 
father,"  said  the  chief  in  answer.  "The  ponies 
of  the  Cub  are  not  so  many  as  the  ponies  of 
the  Wolf.  My  daughter  will  sit  in  the  lodge 
of  the  Wolf." 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  were  wild  in  the 
darkness.  The  faces  of  all  the  men  were  as 
rigid  and  calm   as  stone.     Timidly  she  turned 
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away,    and,  wringing   her   hands,    crept   within 
the  wigwam  of  her  father. 


In  a  gorge  of  the  mountains  a  group  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  Pawnute  Nation  sat,  grave 
and  silent.  From  lip  to  lip  passed  the  tribal 
pipe. 

On  a  ledge  of  rock  sat  the  weazened,  old 
Fire-of-the-Flint.  His  son  was  seated  at  his 
feet.  At  length  the  voice  of  the  chieftain  was 
heard. 

"  Great  is  the  Pawnute  Nation  ;  its  warriors 
are  wise.  The  tribe  has  flourished  long  in  the 
Valley  of  Waving  Grasses.  The  fish  are  gone, 
the  game  makes  trail  in  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  To-day  the  Nation  marches.  To-day 
the  tribe  will  leave  behind  the  ancient  warriors 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  fight.  Let  any 
speak  to  the  council  who  will." 

The  Cub  arose  to  his  feet.  "  Great  is  the 
Pawnute  Nation;  great  is  its  chief;  its  ancient 
men  are  the  keepers  of  its  wisdom.  The  old 
men  are  light  to  carry  ;  their  wisdom  is  light 
of  burden  ;  the  young  men  have  it  not.  Does 
the  Pawnute  Nation  go  and  leave  the  Great 
Eternal  Spirit  of  Wisdom  ?  The  warriors  are 
children  of  the  Great  Father  Spirit.  They 
carry  this  father  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 
Let  us  carry  the  ancient  men — the  fathers  of 
the  tribe." 

A  murmur  greeted  this  plea  of  youth. 

"  Oh,  my  father,"  whispered  the  Cub,  "  the 
warriors  aim  this  law  to  strike  thy  heart.  The 
strength  you  have  given  your  son  is  great ;  take 
it  again  till  your  back  be  as  straight  as  the 
pine." 

The  Fire  shook  his  head.  "  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  to  leave  behind  the  dry  of 
sap.  Let  us  not  have  war  of  words  in  the 
Nation.     Let  us  not  fear  this  ancient  law." 


"  Cub-Not-Afruid  is  great  in  woman  love," 
announced  the  chief.  "The  council  has 
spoken ;  the  law  is  the  law.  Let  the  ancient 
warriors  bear  the  burden  of  the  trial ;  let  the 
council  know  the  weak,  whose  heads  will  rise 
no  more  in  the  storm." 

One  by  one  the  older  men  arose  from  the 
circle.  To  the  fore  lay  many  boulders.  With 
great  concern  one  was  selected  for  the  trial. 
This  the  old  men  took  in  turn,  in  their  arms. 
A  few  rose  but  slowly,  when  the  weight 
was  poised  on  the  shoulder,  but  even  these 
mastered  their  forces  sufficiently  to  walk  erect 
with  it,  going  forward  and  back  a  distance. 

Fire-of-the-Flint  came  the  last.  The  crippled 
old  warrior  strove  valiantly.  His  breath  came 
in  gasps ;  his  eyes  were  keen  and  brilliant. 
Up  from  the  ledge  he  hoisted  the  fragment  of 
granite,  slowly.  He  tottered  on  his  slender 
legs ;  he  hugged  the  rock  to  his  withered 
bosom ;  he  shook  like  an  over-weighted  reed. 
Staggering,  yet  stubborn,  he  stumbled  forward, 
attempting  to  throw  his  shoulders  squarely  up. 

Like  a  frost-stiffened  form  the  Cub  leaned 
toward  him.  The  father's  eye  came  about  to 
his ;  the  older  man  seemed  to  gather  power 
from  the  love  in  the  anxious  countenance.  He 
gave  a  promise  of  winning  his  life.  Unseen  of 
all  the  tribe,  the  foot  of  the  Wolf  was  subtly 
pressed  on  a  fallen  branch,  till  the  end  of  it 
rose  in  the  path  where  the  man  was  struggling 
forward.  It  came  athwart  his  bony  ankle. 
Down  he  plunged,  and  the  stone  crushed  upon 
its  mates. 

Bounding  toward  him  the  Cub  bent  to  lift  his 
father  to  his  feet.  A  murmur  of  disapproval 
arose.  The  young  man  stood  rigidly.  Then 
he  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest.  Fire-of-the- 
Flint  tottered  erect,  smiling  in  the  face  of  his 
son,  and  then  he  too  folded  his  arms  stolidly. 
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''Great  is  the  Pawnute  Nation,"  announced 
the  chief.  "  Great  are  the  men  of  many  moons. 
One  of  the  ancient  warriors  alone  is  bent ;  one 
only  is  to  be  left  behind,  according  to  the  law. 
The  law  of  the  Pawnutes  is  old  and  wise.  The 
march  is  long ;  the  old  are  too  feeble  to  walk, 
too  feeble  to  fight.  The  women  bear  plenty 
burdens  ;  the  men  must  hunt,  must  fight  the 
enemy. 

"  The  old  who  are  weak  must  go  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  before  the  march,  or  the  young  and  all 
may  perish  in  the  battles.  This  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  Pawnutes  ;  this  has  preserved  the  might 
of  the  tribe.  Cub-Not-Afraid,  you  are  the  son 
of  your  father  ;  to  you  the  honour  is  given  by 
the  council.  Send  your  father  to  the  Land  of 
1  lappy  Hunting.  He  is  Ashes-of-the-Fire,  who 
was  Fire-of-the-Flint  in  the  day  of  his  sun-rise. 
You  shall  send  him.  This  is  the  honour  given 
by  the  council ;  this  is  the  law." 

The  hand  of  the  Cub  flung  up  in  dumb  pro- 
testation ;  a  light  of  horror  was  in  his  eyes.  The 
Indians  slowly  ascended  from  the  gorge  and 
went  away  across  the  hills  to  the  valley. 

"  Father — Fire-of-my-Heart !  "  cried  the  Cub, 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  stolid  old 
man  ;  "father,  who  gave  the  blood  and  thongs  of 
your  body  to  save  me — strike  your  son,  accursed 
of  the  Pawnute  Nation, — strike  him,  that  he  may 
look  on  your  face  and  smile  the  smile  that  is  not 
of  shame." 

"Cub-Not-Afraid,"  said  the  father,  "to  you 
was  the  honour  given  to  speed  your  father  to 
the  Land  of  Happy  Hunting.  The  mighty 
alone  may  strike  the  blow  on  the  breast  of 
Ashes-of-the-Fire.  None  is  so  mighty  as  Cub- 
Not-Afraid.  Take  the  knife  from  your  belt — 
the  knife  I  made  in  your  boyhood — and  strike 
the  steady  blow  your  father  taught  your  hand. 
This  is  the  law.     Your   chief  bids  you  strike, 


your  father  bids  you  strike.  To  save  the 
Nation  the  old  must  die.  I  am  old,  I  am  weary, 
I  am  unloved  of  the  Nation.  Take  your  knife 
and  strike  as  you  struck  at  the  buffalo  when 
together  we  hunted,  beloved  son  of  my 
heart." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  !  "  cried  the  Cub,  as  his  father 
bared  his  breast,  and  he  threw  his  arm  across 
his  eyes.  "  No,  first  I  will  go  myself  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  ! " 

"  Son  of  your  father,"  said  the  old  warrior 
grimly,  "by  the  straightness  of  your  stroke  shall 
I  know  the  might  of  your  arm — the  strength  of 
your  heart — the  love  of  your  bosom.  By  my 
speed  to  the  Happy  Hunting  shall  I  know  your 
honour  as  the  son  of  your  father." 

The  Cub  rose  up,  tall  as  a  sapling  pine. 
"  Great-Fire-of-the-Flint,  you  shall  know  my  love. 
Wisdom  you  have  given  your  son,  with  a  tongue 
of  kindness ;  courage  and  strength  you  have 
made  in  his  breast.  Heavily  your  son  has 
leaned  on  your  shoulder.  What  to-day  are  the 
mountains,  the  valley,  the  nation  of  warriors, 
with  never  my  father,  never  the  smile  of  Breath- 
of-the-Pines  ?  Together  we  have  fought,  to- 
gether we  have  walked  in  the  forest  and  in  the 
grasses ;  together  we  will  walk  to  the  Land  of 
Happy  Hunting.  As  a  boy  at  your  side  I  shall 
walk  through  the  darkness  of  death  and  be 
not  afraid.  The  law  is  the  law,  but  love  is 
love." 

He  ran  to  a  cave  in  the  gorge,  dragg'ed  away 
a  boulder,  and  came  back,  bearing  in  his  hands 
two  rattlesnakes,  held  by  the  neck,  the  thick, 
dark  bodies  writhing  about  his  wrists. 

"Wise  is  the  serpent,"  he  said,  "wise  to 
strike  alike  the  young  and  the  old.  Take  you 
this  one.  Press  to  my  breast  the  teeth  of  the 
snake  in  your  hand,  and  your  son  will  press  to 
his  father's  breast  the  teeth  of  the  other.     Say 
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no  more  to  Cub-Not-Afraid,  oh,  mighty  Fire-of- 
the-Flint,  for  the  heart  of  the  Cub  is  rock." 

The  father  took  the  coiling  reptile.  Side  by 
side  knelt  the  two,  with  their  faces  to  the  West. 
Their  arms  were  outstretched  as  they  chanted 
the  dirge  of  death,  the  serpents  coiling  about 
their  arms.  They  arose  at  length  to  do  the 
deed. 

Through  the  gorge  rang  a  scream  of  terror. 
Breath-of-the-Pines,  her  hair  streaming  in  the 
breeze,  leaped  from  cliff  to  rock  and  down  in 
the  hollow. 

"Fire-of- the- Flint,  Cub-Not-Afraid!"  she 
cried,  "stiffen  your  arms  !  Oh,  my  Cub  !  strike 
not  our  father,  or  here  shall  die  your  Breath- 
of-the-Pines  ! " 

"Breath-of-the-Pines,"  said  the  Cub,  "how 
came  you  here  that  are  given  to  the  Wolf?" 

"  I  have  run  through  the  forest,"  she  answered, 
ready  to  weep.  "  I  was  burdened  with  the 
blankets  of  the  Wolf,  but  Crying-Fox  cut  away 
the  thongs.  The  camps  are  broken,  the  horses 
are  moving,  the  chant  of  the  march  is  on  the 
air.  I  have  run  with  my  basket  to  your  father 
and  mine.  Oh,  great  Cub-Not- Afraid,  strike 
him  not ;  I  love  him  so.  The  law  is  a  cruel 
law.  Go  with  him  and  me  to  the  land  of  the 
great  ShoshoneSj  who  love  their  ancient  men  of 
wisdom.  Here  in  my  basket  I  will  carry  him 
on  my  back,  for  my  heart  is  strong  with  love." 

Fire-of-the-Flint  regarded  her  gently.  "  The 
law  is  the  law,"  he  said  in  kindness.  "Go,  my 
beloved  daughter,  go  from  the  lodge  of  death. 
Go  you  both,  my  children  ;  leave  the  old  and 
broken  reed  in  the  roeks,  and  take  your  way  to 
the  forest  of  peace." 

"  Breath-of-the-Pines,"  said  the  Cub,  "  this  is 
the  law  of  the  Nation.  Go  back  to  the  march. 
Bid  farewell  to  Fire-of-the-Flint,  farewell  to 
Cub-Not-Afraid-To-Die.     Go  back  to  the  tribe 


that    is   marching    to    the    land    of   the  .setting 
sun." 

"Oh,  great  Cub  -  Not  -  Afraid -To  -  Die,"  she 
pleaded,  "  send  me  not  back  to  the  fangs  of  the 
Wolf.  Send  not  our  father  through  the  dark- 
ness of  death.  He  is  happy  with  you  and  me., 
I  am  strong  to  bear  a  burden  made  so  light  by 
love. 

"  He  shall  guide,  and  we  will  walk  through 
the  grasses  or  through  the  snows.  And  I  will 
sing  of  the  days  when  he  gave  his  strength  to 
save  his  son.  In  the  wind  or  snow  we  shall 
feel  the  love  of  summer.  We  will  go  to  the 
land  of  the  brave  Shoshones,  who  know  and 
love  the  Fire-of-the-Flint.  Come,  heart  of  my 
heart,  let  us  go." 

As  she  spoke  she  dropped  her  basket  and 
wrenched  the  snake  from  the  hand  of  the  father, 
to  hurl  it  down  the  gorge.  She  lifted  the  old 
man  tenderly  into  her  pannier.  From  the  Cub 
she  also  took  the  rattler,  and  threw  it  after  the 
other. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Cub  gravely,  "great  is 
Breath-of-the-Pines  in  her  love  and  wisdom. 
We  will  go,  and  be  at  peace.  The  son  will 
carry  his  father,  and  his  wife  shall  lean  upon  his 
arm." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  the  burdens  belong 
to  the  women.  The  warrior  must  have  the 
strength  to  fight,  to  hunt,  and  to  protect.  It  is 
well  that  his  arms  be  free,  his  back  be  straight, 
his  head  never  aching  and  weary.  Great  is 
Cub  -  Not  -  Afraid,  great  must  be  the  wife  at 
his" — 

She  paused  abruptly,  her  eyes  were  blazing 
with  fear.  Quicker  than  a  change  of  the  wind 
the  Cub  turned  to  look  where  she  was  gazing. 
There  on  the  rocks,  leaping  toward  them,  was 
the  Wolf,  malignant,  filled  with  wrath,  yet 
grinning. 
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"  Huh,"  said  he.  "  Here  !  you  come.  That ! 
your  burden.  The  Wolf  is  swift  on  the  trail  of 
his  wife.  She  comes  to  help  the  men  of  woman- 
love  to  break  the  law  of  the  Pawnute  Nation. 
Come,  your  husband  tells  you  come.  The 
Ashes-of-the-Fire  is  afraid  of  the  law  ;  his  son  is 
afraid ;  he  is  a  squaw.  The  Wolf  will  drag 
away  his  wife." 

"  No  !  "  said  the  voice  of  the  Cub  ;  "  the  Wolf 
is  a  snake  in  the  grass.  He  hides  from  the 
fight ;  his  heart  is  black  with  lies ;  his  spirit  is  a 
coward  coyote  ! " 

He  bounded  to  strike  the  hand  that  reached 
to  grasp  the  wrist  of  the  girl.  "  Here  is  no 
cave  for  the  Wolf  to  roll  a  rock  against.  Here 
is  no  skulking  mother  of  whelps.  Here  is  a 
fight  to  the  death  !  " 

From  his  belt  the  Wolf  jerked  an  axe  of  flint, 
and  it  shot  aloft  for  a  blow.  The  Cub  sprang 
forward,  landing  on  the  other's  chest.  Down 
came  the  axe,  biting  with  a  glancing  blow  on  the 
Cub's  shoulder. 

Its  edge  divided  the  lips  of  a  healing  gash 
dug  by  the  panther,  but  the  weapon  was  hurled 
away,  to  clatter  on  the  granite. 

The  two  were  instantly  locked  in  tightening 
arms  as  bare  and  hard  as  the  boughs  of  a 
birch. 

With  a  lunge  they  came  battling  forward. 
Their  legs  were  fiercely  twined  together,  cor- 
rugated with  thews.  Backward  they  swayed  in 
the  granite  arena. 

The  talon  fingers  of  the  Wolf  sank  deep  in 
the  wound  on  the  breast  of  his  enemy.  The 
(  iib's  wrist  came  bending  about  the  throbbing 
throat  of  the  traitor,  tightly  shutting  off  his 
gasping  breath. 

With  the  snap  of  flesh  slipping  hard  from 
muscle,  their  hold  was1  broken.  They  thudded 
back  to  a  desperate  embrace  like  magnet  and 


steel.  The  Wolf  attempted  to  bite  the  other's 
arm.  The  Cub  executed  a  trip,  and  cut  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  traitor's 
neck. 

They  went  down  together. 

Panting  and  anxious,  Breath  -  of- the -Pines 
followed  them  about.  Fire-of-the-Flint  climbed 
from  the  basket  and  crouched,  his  long  knife  in 
his  hand. 

Like  scaleless  serpents  the  naked  warriors 
twisted  and  struggled  in  the  rocks.  From  all 
his  wounds  the  Cub  was  bleeding ;  his  eyes 
were  nearly  blinded  by  the  gore  which  flowed 
from  his  brow. 

With  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  his  foe,  the 
Wolf,  who  had  gained  a  moment's  advantage, 
ripped  out  his  dagger.  The  motion  lost  him  all 
he  had  gained.  The  two  antagonists  got  up  on 
their  knees. 

The  Cub  clutched  the  hand  which  gripped 
the  knife,  and  held  it  off.  In  muscular  contor- 
tions they  got  erect  again. 

Over  a  rock  the  Cub  lost  his  balance,  and  he 
was  bowled  backward ;  he  threw  out  a  hand  to 
catch  himself. 

Up  went  the  knife,  and  swept  downward  like 
a  meteor. 

The  Cub  dodged  and  hauled  quickly  at  the 
legs  of  the  Wolf;  the  blow  went  wide,  and  the 
striker  was  thrown  from  his  poise.  His  flint  was 
shattered  on  a  rock. 

Quick  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  the  Cub 
leaped  on  his  foe,  thoroughly  enraged.  The 
Wolf  strove  to  fetch  him  a  blow  with  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  he  had  wrenched  from  the 
earth.  But  suddenly  wrapped  in  the  other's 
arms,  he  was  heaved  above  the  ground  and 
whirled. 

He  was  dashed  with  a  bone-crunching  force 
on  jagged  spears  of  granite. 
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Iii  the  silence  that  ensued  the  Cub  bent 
down  and  peered  in  the  face  of  the  motionless 
Wolf. 

Far  away  in  the  distance,  on  a  mountain 
trail,  wound  the  warriors  and  the  burdened 
women  of  the  marching  Pawnute  Nation. 


( )n  the  fresheninGr  breeze  came  the  chanting 
of  the  song  of  farewell  to  the  Valley  of  Waving 
Grasses. 

Kneeling,  their  arms  extended,  their  faces 
toward  the  West,  the  three  in  the  gorge  echoed 
the  melody  of  the  tribe  departing. 
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WHERE    REST   THE    WORLD'S   GREAT 


By 


Gerald  Brenan 


LAN    AYSCOUGH    gazed    in    utter 

amazement  at  the  two  familiar  figures 

that  urged  their  mules  up  the  steep 

track    leading    towards    the    lonely 

hamlet  of  Eauxvives,   in  which  he  had  chosen 

to  seclude  himself. 

Young  Ayscough  had  been  for  three  years 
private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Midlothian ; 
and  now,  while  he  recognised  in  the  sleek 
person  who  rode  first  that  paragon  of  discreet 
valetry,  the  Duke's  man  Pimm,  he  easily 
identified  rider  number  two  as  Pimm's  world- 
famous  master.  For  the  rough  tourist  suit  and 
wideawake  hat  which  he  wore,  could  not 
disguise  John  Balliol,  Duke  of  Midlothian,  from 
his  former  secretary. 

Now  Ayscough  had  lost  his  position  and 
apparently  ruined  his  career  through  an  in- 
terrupted love  affair  with  the  Duke's  daughter; 
and  his  first  wild  hope,  on  seeing  the  great 
political  leader  in  this  least-frequented  corner  of 
the  High  Pyrenees,  was  that  Midlothian  had 
relented,  and  that  he  was  to  have  Lady  Renee 
after  all.  In  that  case  his  self-exile  from 
England,  and  the  hermit  life  which  he  had  been 
leading  in  these  rocky  fastnesses  of  Old  Navarre, 
were  well  repaid. 

But  he  might  have  known  the  inflexible  Duke 
better.  In  truth  the  Duke  had  no  suspicion  of 
Ayscough's  presence — had  almost  forgotten  the 


rash  young  man's  existence.  In  the  hollow 
beyond  Eauxvives,  where  the  long-disused 
smugglers'  road  turned  aside  from  the  main 
track,  the  Duke  and  his  servant  turned  too. 
The  narrow  gorge  of  a  mountain  torrent  seemed 
to  swallow  them  up,  and  only  the  distant  tinkle 
of  their  mule-bells  told  Ayscough  that  what  he 
had  seen  was  real,  and  not  a  mere  day-dream 
born  of  loneliness  and  brooding. 

Instinctively  the  quondam  secretary  leaped 
the  dyke  of  the  cure's  cottage  (wherein  he  abode 
for  lack  of  any  hostelry  among  these  solitudes), 
and  hastened  up  the  goat-path  which  twisted 
skyward  and  southward  from   Eauxvives. 

For  he  knew  that  by  this  precarious  footway 
he  could  gain  a  certain  point  by  which  the  Duke 
must  eventually  pass.  This  was  the  rugged 
mouth  of  the  Col  Ferince  or  "  Closed  Pass,"  a 
byeway  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  long 
since  abandoned  because  of  a  great  landslip 
which  had  completely  blocked  up  the  ravine 
and  rendered  it  a  mere  cul-de-sac. 

The  goat-track  thither  gave  Ayscough  a  good 
league's  advantage  over  Midlothian  and  his 
companion.  During  his  long  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  he  had  more  than  once  scaled  the 
mountain  thus ;  and  now  again  he  made  the 
passage  at  the  expense  of  torn  clothes  and  cut 
fingers — emerging  at  length  among  the  cork- 
scrub  and  fallen  boulders  which  surrounded  the 
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Col    Fermee,    where    it    debouched    upon    the 
smugglers'  road. 

The  Duke  could  scarcely  be  within  hear- 
ing distance  yet ;  but  none  the  less  there  was 
a  jingle  of  bells  close  at  hand,  and  the  sound 
of  approaching  voices.  The  sun  was  rapidly 
sinking, — before  long  it  would  be  dusk  ;  but  for 
the  present  Ayscough  thought  it  better  to 
conceal  himself  behind  one  of  the  boulders. 
He  had  not  waited  many  minutes  when  a  party 
of  four  persons,  mounted  on  Spanish  jennets, 
came  briskly  down  the  southward  slope 
of  the  main  track,  and,  instead  of  continuing 
their  way  towards  Eauxvives,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  "  Closed  Pass." 

Then  slightly  moderating  their  pace,  they 
removed  the  bells  from  their  steeds  and  silently 
disappeared  into  the  recesses  of  that  forsaken 
ravine.  Ayscough  knew  none  of  the  travellers 
positively,  but  some  of  their  faces  were  strangely 
reminiscent — as  though  he  had  seen  them 
reproduced  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  public 
prints.  The  vague  curiosity  which  had  led  him 
to  follow  the  Duke,  now  became  magnified  into 
a  lively  feeling  of  interest. 

Was  Midlothian,  too,  heading  for  the  Col 
Fermee  ?  Was  some  great  movement — some 
international  conference,  about  to  take  place  on 
this  debatable  line  of  civilisation?  If  so,  the 
possession  of  the  secret  might — who  knew  ? — be 
the  means  of  bringing  him  nearer  to  Renee 
Balliol. 

Hardly  had  the  first  party  gone  its  way,  than 
a  second  hove  in  sight — consisting  this  time  of 
several  black-robed  clergymen.  Of  these,  one 
was  a  stoutly-built  individual ;  the  other  tall,  and 
spare  to  leanness.  They  also  swept  round  the 
corner,  removed  their  mule-bells,  and  passed 
quickly  up  the  glen  ;  but  not  before  Ayscough 
had   clearly    recognised    in    the    tall   priest   a 


prelate  known  the  world  about  for  his  learning, 
as  well  as  for  the  broadness  of  his  views. 

"  It's  Archbishop  O'Neill,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  thought  he  had  gone  back  to  America.  .  .  . 
And,  unless  I'm  vastly  mistaken,  the  stout 
man  is  Cardinal  Nardyz,  who  they  say  is  to 
be  the  next  Pope.  What  strange  travelling 
companions  ! " 

Strange  indeed.  Nardyz,  leader  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  at  Rome,  conservative  of 
conservatives,  riding  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
radical  American  O'Neill. 

Not  twenty  minutes  later  another  wayfarer 
strayed  into  the  Col  Fermee.  He  led  a  pony  by 
the  bridle,  preferring  to  walk  apparently  ;  and  at 
sight  of  his  slender  figure  and  keen,  sympathetic 
face,  the  watcher  knew  him  for  Gavin  Bruce, 
poet,  critic,  and  novelist,  then  supposed  by 
Grandmother  Gossip  to  be  yachting  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Bruce  halted,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
western  peaks,  as  if  waiting  for  the  sunset,  then 
near  at  hand.  As  he  stood  thus,  the  two  men 
for  whom  Ayscough  tarried  at  last  made  their 
appearance.  The  Duke  of  Midlothian  and 
Pimm  rode  into  the  glen,  removing  their 
caravan  bells,  as  the  rest  had  done.  Gavin 
Bruce  turned  at  the  sound  of  hoofs. 

"  Brother  Malcolm,  you  are  welcome  Home," 
he  said. 

"Thank  you,  brother,"  replied  the  Duke 
heartily,  as  he  held  out  both  hands  to  the  poet. 

Ayscough  gasped.  Was  this  the  cold,  cynical 
Midlothian — the  minister  who  had  no  friend- 
ships, and  stood  aloof  even  from  his  own 
partisans  ?  For  the  Duke  had  dismounted 
and  taken  Bruce's  arm.  Together  they  strolled 
along  the  path,  stopping  at  intervals  to  admire 
the  sunset.  Then  at  some  sally  of  the  poet,  he 
heard  them  laughing  like  a  pair  of  schoolboys. 
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In  the  rear  rode  Pimm,  charged  with  the  three 
steeds ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  dared,  Ayscough  left 
the  shelter  of  his  protecting  boulder  and 
followed  them. 

Through  the  many  windings  of  the  Col  Fermee 
they  went,  Ayscough  stalking  them  painfully 
from  the  ragged  hillsides.  Just  as  the  sun 
dipped  its  colours  behind  the  horizon,  they 
reached  the  great  mass  of  fallen  rock  which  for 
centuries  had  apparently  closed  the  valley  to 
further  progress. 

The  huge  barrier  towered  into  the  air,  its 
almost  perpendicular  sides  affording  no  foot- 
hold of  which  even  a  mountain  goat  could  have 
taken  advantage,  its  base  swathed  in  lush 
thickets  and  green  cascades  of  creeper.  The 
cliffs  on  either  side  from  which  the  landslip 
had  been  reft,  were  equally  precipitous  and 
inaccessible. 

Yet  some  egress  from  the  ravine  there  must 
certainly  be,  for  the  clergymen  and  the  other 
travellers  who  had  gone  before  were  now 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Eagerly  Ayscough 
watched  through  the  fading  light. 

His  vigilance  was  rewarded  by  seeing  Pimm 
step  forward  at  a  sign  from  the  Duke  and 
tug  strenuously  at  what  appeared  to  be  part 
of  the  fringe  of  creeper  and  seedling  shrubs 
around  the  base  of  the  rocky  wall.  Slowly, 
as  if  upon  hinges,  a  section  of  the  green 
surface  swung  back,  and  Ayscough  saw  that  a 
natural  gate  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to 
cover  the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  tunnel  in  the  face 
of  the  obstructing  cliff.  The  Uuke  and  Gavin 
Bruce  having  proceeded  into  this  dark  entry 
arm  in  arm,  followed  by  Pimm  and  the  horses, 
the  great  green  gate  swished  slowly  back  into 
position. 

"  Ali  Baba  up  to  date,"  cried  the  amazed 
Ayscough,  as  he  clambered   down   the   hill  in 


haste.  "  Has  Midlothian  gone  into  the  brigand 
business,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  '  Open 
Sesame '  ? "  By  way  of  finding  out,  he  took 
a  good  grip  on  some  rock-creeper,  as  he  had 
seen  Pimm  do,  and  hauled  vigorously,  but  at 
first  without  avail.  Clearly  he  had  mistaken 
the  exact  position  of  the  gateway. 

Closer  examination  brought  him  to  where 
a  young  stone  pine  sprouted  on  one  side  and  a 
cork  sapling  on  the  other.  This  proved  to  be 
the  exact  spot ;  and  the  mysterious  portal 
opened  in  response  to  his  efforts,  revealing  the 
tunnel  beyond — for  a  tunnel,  and  not  a  natural 
chasm,  he  found  it  to  be.  At  a  distance  he 
heard  the  ring  of  hoofs,  presumably  those  of 
the  steeds  belonging  to  the  Duke  and  Gavin 
Bruce.  Following  the  sound,  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  strike  a  match  after  proceeding  some 
little  distance  into  the  darkness  of  the  sub- 
terranean way. 

The  act  probably  saved  his  life,  for  it  showed 
him — not  a  moment  too  soon — a  wide  pool  of 
water  spreading  directly  across  his  path.  The 
road  turned  sharply  aside  at  this  point,  and 
entered  a  branch  tunnel.  Thanking  his  stars 
for  having  escaped  probable  drowning  in  the 
treacherous  water,  and  guarding  against  similar 
dangers  by  lighting  match  after  match,  he  con- 
tinued through  this  zigzag  passage  until  a  faint 
breath  of  cooler  air  fell  upon  his  face,  and  then 
a  distant  glimmer  of  lamplight  told  him  that 
this  part  of  his  venturesome  pilgrimage  was 
nearly  over. 

Presently  he  found  himself  standing  in  the 
dusk,  under  a  swinging  lantern,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  tunnel.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
hide  in  a  thicket  which  spread  towards  the  left, 
and  from  this  coign  of  vantage  he  made  what 
observations  the  dim  light  allowed. 

Below  him  apparently  stretched  a  great  basin — 
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one  of  those  hidden  valleys  of  fertility  so  common 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Lights  were  beginning  to 
twinkle  here  and  there,  and  a  huge  bonfire 
near  by  showed  him  the  shadowy  fringe  of  cork 
forest  and  the  line  of  rock-ridge  which  shut  out 
the  world  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  tunnel. 
Dark  figures  flitted  across  the  fireglow,  and  the 
neighing  and  stamping  of  mules  came  from  the 
far  left.  Away  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  there  was  a  warm  radiance,  as  of  many 
lanterns. 

Waiting  in  his  hiding-place  until  moonrise, 
Ayscough  witnessed  the  arrival  from  the  tunnel 
of  several  additional  parties  of  travellers,  but 
could  not  distinguish  any  faces.  As  soon  as 
he  thought  it  safe  he  struck  out  across  the 
valley,  keeping  away  from  the  busy  portion 
about  the  bonfire,  and  heading  for  the  more 
distant  line  of  light.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  a  man — an  Oriental  by  his  dress  and 
manner  of  speaking — barred  the  way. 

"Will  the  sahib  show  his  servant  the  Star?" 

"I  —  I  have  no  star,"  faltered  Ayscough. 
"  I'm  one  of  the  Duke  of  Midlothian's  fol- 
lowers,"—  this  at  a  venture,  and  strictly  the 
truth. 

"  It  is  well,  brother,"  replied  the  other.  "  If 
you  desire  to  see  your  lord,  show  me  the  brazen 
Crescent." 

Ayscough  shook  his  head,  whereupon  the 
sentry  pointed  back  towards  the  bonfire. 
"  Followers  over  there,  brother,"  he  said ; 
"none  must  eater  here  without  the  Crescent 
or  the  Star." 

Two  other  Orientals  appearing  to  enforce  this 
decision,  Ayscough  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
treat. He  did  not  go  to  the  attendants' 
quarter,  however,  but  made  two  more  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  upper  valley  at  different  points. 
In  one   case   he  was  stopped    by  a  burly  and 


uncommunicative  German ;  in  the  other,  by  a 
red-haired  giant  who  swore  at  him  in  the  Doric 
of  Munster,  and  threatened  personal  violence  if 
he  should  return. 

Ayscough  realised  that  if  he  were  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Valley  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
that  night  or  never;  daylight  would  certainly 
bring  discovery.  So  he  sat  himself  down  in  a 
laurel  grove  and  prayed  for  an  opportunity  to 
cross  the  jealously  guarded  line,  beyond  which 
he  felt  confident  of  finding  the  Duke. 

His  prayers  were  answered.  A  little  man 
came  bustling  across  the  plain,  lantern  in  hand. 
As  he  passed,  the  light  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
Ayscough  recognised  Pimm,  the  Duke's  servant. 

It  must  have  startled  the  worthy  Pimm 
exceedingly  to  feel  a  determined  hand  clapped 
over  his  mouth,  and  to  find  himself  dragged 
roughly  into  the  laurels. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Ayscough,  Pimm,"  whispered  his 
captor ;  "  and  I  wish  to  see  the  Duke  at  once. 
Give  me  your  brazen  Crescent,  whatever  the 
deuce  that  may  be.     Come,  hurry  up." 

The  valet  wriggled  and  writhed,  staunchly 
refusing  to  yield  up  the  badge.  But  his  resist- 
ance was  unavailing.  Ayscough  gagged  him 
neatly  with  a  handkerchief,  and,  after  a  brief 
search,  found  the  Crescent — a  small  brass  token 
—  inside  his  coat. 

Then  finding  a  trunk  -  strap  in  the  man's 
pocket,  the  amateur  robber  coolly  bound  Pimm 
hand  and  foot  to  a  laurel  stump.  "Sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  tie  you  up,"  he  explained  ;  "  but  I'll 
compensate  you  later."  Then  fixing  the  brazen 
Crescent  as  Pimm  had  worn  it,  he  started  again 
for  the  upper  valley.  This  time  the  Oriental 
sentry  admitted  him  readily  on  seeing  the 
badge.     He  was  free  of  the  enclosure. 

Charming,  in  truth,  must  this  upper  valley  be 
to  those   permitted   to   frequent   it.      Rivulets 


Journalist  {to  poet,  ivho  has  just  had  his  first  volume  of  poems  published)* — "Congratulate  you,  my  boy;  so 

YOU    ARE   GOING   TO   WEAR   THE   LAURELS    NOW,    EH?" 

Poet, — "Yes,  ANT)  I  i[.\j>  the  isay-i. eaves  in  MY  house  this  morning," 
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tinkled  by ;  fountains  splashed  through  the 
foliage ;  grove  succeeded  garden,  and  green- 
sward bounded  grove.  Here  was  a  belt  of  wild 
forest  land,  with  rabbits  feeding  in  the  moonlit 
glades ;  here  the  many  waters  mingled  in  a 
fairy  lake  fringed  with  dense  thickets  and  hills 
tree-clad  to  the  top. 

But  for  the  time  being  all  Ayscough's 
energies  were  bent  upon  reaching  the  range  of 
lights  in  the  distance,  now  clearly  visible  from 
a  rising  ground,  now  concealed  by  woods  and 
slopes.  In  the  end,  just  as  he  least  expected 
it,  the  path  took  a  sharp  turn  and  brought  him 
to  the  very  spot  he  sought — a  level  space  upon 
which  opened  a  great  pavilion,  from  whose  open 
windows  came  faint  sounds  of  laughter  and  the 
clinking  of  glasses. 

In  the  lighted  porch  of  the  building  lounged 
several  men,  clad  in  long  frocks  of  monkish 
brown ;  and  one  of  these  coming  forward, 
clapped  him  good  -  humouredly  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"You're  English,  ain't  you?"  asked  this 
person.  "  I  thought  as  much.  Who  are  you 
with  ?  " 

"  Duke  of  Midlothian.  Pimm  is  laid  up," 
answered  Ayscough. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you're  a  raw  'un,  brother.  Didn't 
Pimm  tell  you  that  outside  names  don't  go 
here  ?  Your  master  is  Brother  Malcolm  in 
the  Valley  of  Rest.  I  s'pose  you'll  have  to 
be  shown  round  a  bit,  as  you're  a  novice. 
Dinner's  over,  but  you're  in  time  to  hand  round 
the  wine  and  cigars.  Thank  Heaven  the  first 
night  is  the  only  one  that  they  all  dine  together. 
After  this  every  brother  eats  just  how  and  when 
he  pleases. — Jump  into  these  'ere  petticoats,  will 
you  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  Ayscough  a  kind  of 
brown  robe,  such  as  the   other  servants  wore, 


which  the  ex -secretary  hurriedly  donned. 
Then  following  his  mentor  down  a  thickly 
carpeted  hall,  and  through  a  curtained  archway, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  picture,  the  first 
impression  wrought  by  which  remains  vividly 
upon  the  minds  of  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  behold  it. 

In  a  great  vaulted  chamber  were  myriads  of 
lights,  so  cunningly  arranged  that,  in  spite  of 
Ayscough's  long  journey  through  the  gloom,  he 
was  scarce  a  moment  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
brilliance. 

Through  the  rosy  glow  lie  beheld  a  great 
company  seated  in  groups  around  some  two- 
score  tables;  while  a  regiment  of  servants, 
brown  -  frocked  like  himself,  sped  noiselessly 
hither  and  thither,  bearing  wines,  liqueurs, 
coffee,  and  cigars.  Those  who  sat  about  the 
tables  were  arrayed  in  gowns  of  flowing  white, 
lined  and  girdled  with  rose-colour.  A  serene 
gaiety  pervaded  the  place. 

The  laughter  was  not  loud,  but  constant ;  a 
ripple  of  merriment  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow 
like  a  tide  —  never  ceasing  wholly,  and  never 
confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
hall. 

Someone  phiced  a  silver  tray  heaped  with 
choice  cigars  in  Ayscough's  hands ;  and  pre- 
sently he  was  holding  a  quaint  cigar  -  lighter, 
shaped  like  an  Etruscan  lamp,  under  the  nose 
of  one  of  these  white-robed  feasters.  Glancing 
at  the  smoker's  face  he  saw  that  it  was  one 
well-known  to  him  ;  and  would  have  spoken, 
had  not  he  remembered  himself  in  time. 
Fortunately  the  Thuringian  ambassador  to 
London — wittiest  of  old-school  diplomatists — 
was  far  too  intent  upon  the  lighting  of  his  cigar, 
and  upon  the  conversation  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour, to  notice  Ayscough.  And  small  wonder, 
the   cigar    being    rarest    of   its   kind,   while  the 
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neighbour  was    Pierre   Desfontaines,    the  mag- 
netic Tyrtaeus  of  Gallia  militant. 

At  the  next  table  Ayscough  recognised  the 
Emperor  of  Allemannia  conversing  with  that 
same  Cardinal  Nardyz  whom  he  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  with  Hjalmarsen,  the 
intrepid  explorer  of  the  Antarctic.  And  then 
his  eyes  rested  upon  great  man  after  great  man 
— not  those  merely  styled  "great  "  by  reason  of 
birth  or  wealth,  but  the  mighty  of  brain  or 
bravery — the  ones  that  led  and  ruled  mankind. 

Statesmen,  soldiers,  scientists,  poets,  artists, 
philosophers,  explorers,  leaders  of  thought, 
weavers  of  romance  —  the  best  of  such  were 
there.  Around  those  tables,  among  those  peace- 
ful white-robed  brethren,  there  dwelt  in  inertia 
enough  of  wit  and  will  to  overturn  in  a  twelve- 
month the  entire  social  structure  of  humanity, 
and  to  build  a  new  system  upon  its  ruins. 

"You  are  Brother  Malcolm's  man?"  whis- 
pered one  of  the  attendants  in  Ayscough's  ear. 
"Then  you  are  to  carry  the  loving  cup  to  your 
master."  From  the  hands  of  the  head  butler 
he  received  a  golden  cup,  beautifully  chased, 
and  wreathed  about  with  a  design  of  linked 
hearts.  "  Brother  Malcolm  speaks  the  wel- 
come," whispered  the  butler.  "Stand  ready 
with  the  cup  behind  his  chair." 

Glancing  hastily  about  for  the  Duke  of 
Midlothian,  Ayscough  saw  that  gentleman  rise 
from  one  of  the  central  tables,  his  long  robe 
hanging  about  him  like  that  of  a  Roman 
senator.  Cautiously  the  bearer  of  the  cup 
approached  his  former  patron's  elbow. 

"  Welcome,  Free  Brothers "  -  so  rang  out 
Midlothian's  voice — "Welcome  Home.  Here 
is  the  Valley  of  Rest,  here  the  garden  of  sweet 
forgetfulness.  Hither  come  no  harsh  reminders 
of  the  outer  strife.  Ours  is  Liberty  indeed, 
since  we  are  free  even  from  ourselves. 
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"  The  hired  mummers,  our  doubles,  whom  we 
have  left  behind,  will  play  their  parts  carefully 
enough ;  and  we  for  a  joyous  space  may  rest 
and  be  at  peace.  Under  the  cold  scrutiny  of 
the  world,  nation  warred  with  nation,  minister 
with  minister,  even  church  with  church. 

"  But  in  the  Valley  of  Rest  rivalries  and 
enmities  exist  not,  —  identities  are  themselves 
cast  off  as  one  casts  off  a  garment.  None  save 
those  who  have  lived  and  suffered  in  the  public 
eye  can  know  the  exquisite  happiness  of  such 
absolute  freedom  and  peace  as  ours.  Yonder 
rock  walls,  yonder  lines  of  tried  and  trusty 
servants,  shut  out  the  rest  of  mankind. 

"  Free  Brothers,  do  ye  as  they  did  in  the  Abbey 
of  Thelema — do  as  ye  please.  Seize  the  fleet- 
ing moments, — share  with  me  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness." 

As  the  Duke  spoke  he  turned  to  take  the 
goblet  from  Ayscough's  hands,  and  their  eyes 
met.  Then  it  was  that  Ayscough  realised  to 
the  full  the  iron  nature  of  the  minister.  There 
was  just  the  faintest  perceptible  start  on  the 
Duke's  part,  and  straightway  his  jaw  set  firm 
and  hard. 

"Mr.  Ayscough,"  he  murmured,  "how  came 
you  here  ?  " 

"I  saw  you  at  Eauxvives,  and  followed  you." 

"A  dangerous  amusement — perhaps  a  fatal." 
Then  taking  the  cup  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, the  Duke  touched  his  lips  to  the  brim, 
and  -passed  it  to  his  next  neighbour.  His 
quick  exchange  of  words  with  Ayscough  seemed 
to  have  been  little  noticed,  and  the  golden 
vessel  circled  from  table  to  table  amid  acclama- 
tions, while  those  who  had  fled  from  the  world's 
tyranny  drank,  one  after  another,  this  symbolical 
draught  of  Lethe. 

Then  the  Brethren  rose  and  left  the  hall — 
nut  hurriedly,  nor  yet  formally,  but  in  leisurely 
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groups,  some  going  one  way,  some  another, 
until  all  but  three  had  disappeared.  These 
three  were,  as  Ayscough  learnt  later,  the  less 
lucky  ones  chosen  by  lot  to  act  as  a  governing 
body  during  that  particular  gathering  of  the 
"Free  Brothers."  One  was  the  Duke  of  Mid- 
lothian, another  the  Marshal  -  Prince  Von 
Bieberstein,  and  in  the  third  Ayscough  saw 
Archbishop  O'Neill,   the  American  prelate. 

"Sit  you  down,  Mr.  Ayscough,"  said  the 
Duke,  with  grim  politeness;  "our  Supreme 
Council  will  give  ten  minutes  to  your  case.  It 
may  interest  you  in  your  character  of  ex- 
plorer"—  here  spake  the  cynical  Midlothian, 
dreaded  of  timorous  debaters — "to  learn  that 
we  exercise  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
in  the  Valley." 

And  he  looked  meaningly  at  the  young 
man. 

Ayscough  bent  his  head,  and  obediently  took 
a  seat.  By  this  time  the  Archbishop  and  Von 
Bieberstein  had  approached,  and  at  a  sign  from 
the  Duke  all  the  servants  vanished.  In  curt 
language  Midlothian  told  his  colleagues  all  that 
he  knew  concerning  Ayscough,  and  his  pre- 
sence there.  Nothing  was  omitted — not  even 
the  unfortunate  love  affair  with  Lady  Renee 
Balliol. 

"And  now,"  he  went  on,  "what  is  to  be 
done  ?  At  all  hazards  the  secret  must  be  kept. 
Not  a  word  must  be  permitted  to  leak  out  con- 
cerning the  Valley  of  Rest.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Ayscough  has  built  hopes  upon  that  fact.  It 
is  necessary — vitally  necessary — that  his  mouth 
should  be  sealed.     How  shall  this  be  done  ?  " 

"Shoot  him  out  of  hand,"  replied  the 
Marshal-Prince  laconically.  "After  fifty  years 
odd  of  trouble,  I'm  not  going  to  chance  my 
sole  chance  of  peace  to  the  discretion  of  any 
hare  brained,  love-sick  jackanapes.     Take  him 


outside  the  barrier,  say  I,  and  stop  his  mouth 
with  a  bullet." 

"  No  —  no,"  cried  the  Archbishop  eagerly. 
"We  must  not  spill  blood  to  ensure  our  selfish 
happiness.  Let  him  be  sworn  into  the  Brother- 
hood instead.  I  admire  his  courage,  and  there 
is  that  in  his  face  which  tells  me  that  he  may 
not  prove  unworthy.  We  will  thus  place  him 
above  temptation,  as  we  do  our  servants." 

"  I  have  the  casting  vote,  it  seems,"  said  the 
Duke  ;  "  and  I  incline  rather  towards  the  second 
proposal.  You  will  save  yourself  and  take  our 
vows,   Mr.  Ayscough  ?  " 

Ayscough  resolved  to  risk  all  in  a  forlorn 
hope.  "  I  will  take  no  vows  of  secrecy,"  he 
said,  "  but  upon  one  condition.  I  must  have 
your  Grace's  permission  to  marry  Lady  Renee." 

"  Ac/i,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  grunted  the 
Prince-Marshal.  "  Did  anyone  ever  hear  such 
presumption  ?  The  only  way  to  quiet  this 
lunatic  is  to  shoot  him.  Shoot  him  therefore, 
Brother  Malcolm,  and  let  me  go  to  my  beer 
and  chess."  Even  the  Archbishop  shook  his 
head.  "My  son,"  he  said,  laying  a  kindly  hand 
on  Ayscough's  shoulder,  "it  is  not  for  you  to 
make  conditions." 

But  the  Duke  of  Midlothian  was  looking 
steadily  into  his  former  secretary's  face.  To 
this  day  it  is  Ayscough's  pride  that  under  that 
searching  gaze  he  did  not  flinch.  "  It  is  not 
alone  that  I  love  Lady  Renee,"  he  continued, 
"  but  she  also  has  given  her  love  to  me.  If  I 
cannot  have  her,  I  may  as  well  go  out  and  be 
shot." 

Silence  —  an  appalling  silence,  broken  after 
several  dragging  minutes  by  Midlothian's  voice. 
"  Since  that  is  your  decision,"  he  observed, 
"you  had  better  make  your  will." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  leave,  your  Grace — except 
my  love  to  Lady  Renee," 
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"  H'm.  I've  no  doubt  your  love  is  a  valuable 
bequest.  Not  every  man  would  accept  death 
for  a  mere  heart  affair. — Can  you  be  ready  to 
accompany  a  firing  party  at  daybreak?  " 

Ayscough  nodded  impatiently.  "  I'm  ready 
now,  for  that  matter,"  he  replied. 

The  Duke  touched  a  bell  by  his  side,  and  a 
grave-visaged  man — the  steward  of  the  Brother- 
hood— made  his  appearance. 


"Bring  me,"  said  Midlothian,  "the  great 
book  of  the  Valley.  There  is  a  new  brother  to 
be  admitted." 

Then  turning  with  a  frank  smile,  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Ayscough.  "Your  pluck  has  won," 
he  remarked.  "  My  casting  vote  gives  you  your 
life  ;  and,  if  Renee  still  care  for  you,  I  shall 
not  stand  in  the  way.  And  now,  brother,  wel- 
come to  the  Valley  of  Rest." 


THE  TERROR  OF  THE  "NORWAY  SUN 


By 


Herbert  Shaw 


IN  the  bar  of  the  "  Albion "  at  Worthing 
the  thought  of  the  four-mile  walk  had 
seemed  good  above  everything,  and  it 
mattered  little — with  quick  walking — 
that  the  night  was  cool. 

But  rounding  the  corner  of  the  front,  leaving 
the  last  friendly  lamp  of  the  small  town,  the 
road  was  but  a  faint  streak  in  the  black  of  a 
moonless  night :  the  sea  plashed  moaning  on 
the  beach  ;  the  piles  of  endless  groynes  could 
just  be  seen,  stiff  and  gaunt  and  black ;  and  it 
was  a  night,  in  short,  on  which  ghosts  should 
walk. 

I  made  a  poor  attempt,  by  whistling,  to  keep 
my  spirits  high.  And  a  mile  from  the  town,  a 
mile  nearer  to  the  Bridge,  came  a  thing  to  set 
the  crown  upon  my  nervousness,  a  faint  thud 
of  heavy  feet  some  way  in  the  rear.  I  am  a 
coward  almost  by  profession,  and  it  set  my 
heart  jumping,  and  brought  me  up  quick — and 
a  little  trembling — to  peer  into  the  dark  behind. 
At  that  the  footsteps  stopped. 

Then  I  laughed  weakly,  and  set  out  again 
with  a  longer  stride ;  but  all  the  way  to  the 
Bridge  over  the  channel  and  the  mud  flats  the 
unknown  feet  kept  pace  with  mine.  I  had 
come  to  the  Southern  Gates  when  the  unknown 
broke  into  heavy  running,  making  a  huge  noise 
upon  the  metalled  road.  My  heart  jumped 
again,  and  I  myself  was  very  near  to  running, 


but  stood  my  ground,  finding  an  infinite  comfort 
in  tightly  clenched  hands ;  holding  my  body 
ready  to  swing  round  on  the  instant,  if  this 
vexing  runner  should  prove  to  be  no  friend. 
I  was  the  bolder  in  that  I  could  now  plainly 
see  the  lights  of  Shoreham  Harbour  and  of 
Shoreham  Town. 

The  heavy  steps  were  close  upon  me,  thunder- 
ing in  my  ears,  and  I  was  all  ready  for  a  struggle 
which  did  not  come.  Instead,  the  stranger 
tore  past  me  as  though  there  were  a  devil  at 
his  heels ;  and  this  was  all  I  could  gather  of 
him,  so  swiftly  did  he  pass,  that  he  was  amazing 
tall  and  thin. 

In  my  front  now  the  steps  died  echoing,  and 
ceased.  But  as  I  came  under  the  big  lamp  I 
saw  that  the  thin  man  lounged  against  a  post, 
breathing  heavily.  As  I  passed  by  the  open 
gate  he  leant  out  to  look  at  me,  and  cried  out 
suddenly,  "  God  save  us  .  .  .  it's  Mister 
Johannsen." 

I  stopped  involuntarily ;  my  fear  of  him  all 
gone.  He  was  standing  full  in  the  light  from 
the  lamp  above.  A  seaman's  cap  was  set 
awry  upon  his  head,  and  a  red  scarf  was  tied 
loose  and  high  around  his  neck. 

His  face  was  clean  shaven  and  very  thin,  to 
suit  his  woful  body ;  the  cheekbones  stood  out 
clear  and  hard  ;  he  had  eyes  like  a  dog — big, 
grey,  and  wistful,  and  they  were  set  far  back 
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in  his  head  under  faint  eyebrows.  It  would 
have  scarcely  surprised  me  at  first  to  see  a 
pair  of  crossbones  balancing  themselves  upon 
his  cap. 

He  was  a  different  thing,  for  all  his  ugliness, 
to  the  spectre  of  my  imagination,  which  had 
held  me  through  the  lonely  walk.  He  had 
called  me  by  a  name  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
and  his  face  being  bright  with  recognition,  I 
knew  it  was  no  trick.  On  a  quick  impulse  1 
let  his  outstretched  hand  fall  limply  to  his  side 


again. 


"You're  changed  in  six  months,"  said  he. 
"And  me  running  an'  all.     I  " — 

"And  why  were  you  running?"  said  I. 

"  Mister  Johannsen,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I 
take  shame  for  that.  I  had  a  row  with  Jim 
Bailey  at  Portsmouth — the  same  as  you — and 
he  swore  blind  hate  against  Colls  and  me.  I 
have  the  thick  fear  of  him  still.  A  patter  in 
the  hedge  to-night,  and  I  was  running  in  the 
dark,  but  when  I  got  to  the  lamp  here,  I  did 
not  mind." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  finding  my  part  come  easy. 
"And  do  you  think  he's  here?" 

"  He'd  be  after  you  as  well  if  he  were,"  said 
the  thin  man  with  a  chuckle,  "  but  he's  with 
his  woman  in  South  Shields  this  five  weeks  gone." 

I  let  him  run  on,  hoping  to  hear  something 
of  my  new  self.  For  who  was  Jim  Bailey,  and 
why  did  my  thin  seaman  stand  so  in  terror  of 
him,  and  run  like  a  thief  at  the  wind  rustling 
in  the  hedge?  And  who  was  I,  being  indeed 
Mister  Johannsen  ? 

"Jim  hates  the  three  of  us,"  said  he,  "  because 
we  wouldn't  help  him  about  the  trip  from 
Esmeraldas.  But  old  Jack  Colls  is  in  the  '  City 
of  Hereford '  now,  and  we're  standing  here  in 
the  cold  like  a  couple  of  rotting  fools.  Come 
and  talk  that- business  over  now." 


I  was  already  taken  with  the  mystery  of  it. 
A  man  with  a  death's-head  face,  running  in 
sheer  terror  along  the  Worthing  Road.  Refer- 
ences to  a  vengeful  enemy,  a  voyage  from 
Esmeraldas,  South  America ;  and  so  I  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  thin  man  without  demur. 

He  led  me  across  Shoreham  Street  into  a 
narrow  passage,  and  stopped  where  a  yellow 
light  was  flung  upon  the  way ;  and  I  followed 
him  down  the  three  steps  into  the  "  City  of 
Hereford." 

The  big  room  was  thick  with  the  smoke  of 
many  pipes,  and  loud  with  the  oaths  of  many 
coarse  oaths.  But  I  followed  him  straight 
across  the  room  into  a  small  apartment  at  the 
side.  At  a  table  against  the  wall  sat  a  man, 
thick  set,  square  shouldered,  and  I  guessed  him 
to  be  Colls. 

"  Mister  Johannsen,"  said  the  thin  man,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

Mr.  Jack  Colls  made  no  answer  for  the 
moment,  nor  stirred  to  greet  me.  In  the  un- 
comfortable silence  of  the  room  I  could  feel 
him  looking  at  me. 

"  One  more  voyage  to  you  on  the  Nonvay 
Sun,"  said  he.  "  I  guess  you're  cock  of  the 
walk  by  now,  when  you  step  aboard  of  her." 

He  smiled  grotesquely,  and  I  knew  that  he 
spoke  in  jest. 

"  Common  sailor's  good  enough  for  me,  till 
my  ship  comes  home,"  said  I. 

"  It's  come,"  broke  in  the  thin  man,  who  had 
been  standing  silent  by  the  table.  "  By  the 
Lord !  it's  come,"  he  shouted,  with  quick 
excitement.  "You  stare,"  he  cried,  looking 
at  me.  "  We  know  more  than  you  do.  It's 
true — true  as  the  earth.  Me  and  Jack  Colls 
have  been  working  at  it  for  six  months,  while 
you've  been  away.  Christ!  we've  sweated  at 
that.     We've   found   the   owners'  names.     You 
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tell  Mister  Johannsen,  Jack.  Sit  down,  Mister 
Johannsen,  and  Jack'll  tell  you." 

I  sat  down  opposite  the  man  Colls.  The 
thin  man  sat  on  the  table,  and  bent  sideways 
in  a  sprawling  fashion,  resting  his  head  on  his 
right  hand,  his  legs  swinging  to  and  fro. 

"  I'll  start  from  the  beginning,"  said  Colls, 
"  for  you  don't  know  as  much  as  us,  Mister 
Johannsen.  They  called  her  the  Pride  of  the 
North,  the  black  old  tub,  and  it  was  her  second 
christening.  Before  that  she  was  the  Andromdy, 
and  no  man  would  sail  in  her  then." 

"It  ended  with  an  'a,'"  said  the  thin  man, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"You're  mighty  particular  of  a  sudden,"  said 
Colls.  "  You  can  spell  the  words  when  I've 
done.  She  went  to  Esmeraldas  in  South 
America,  an'  her  cargo  I  do  not  know,  for 
she  had  none.  It  was  to  be  her  last  trip.  Jim 
Bailey  was  on  board  of  her,  and  he  told  me  he 
heard  the  captain  talking  in  his  sleep.  The 
owners  bought  the  captain  over  to  sink  her  on 
the  voyage  out  from  Esmeraldas.  They  painted 
her  up  and  they  mended  her,  and  she  was  down 
in  the  first  class.  The  owners  stood  to  win  a 
heap." 

"How  can  you  prove  the  owners  meant  to 
lose  her  ?  "  said  I  boldly. 

"Jim  heard  the  captain  talking  in  his  sleep, 
and  he  heard  what  the  nightmare  was.  That's 
one,"  said  Colls.  "  They  had  no  cargo  at 
Liverpool,  for  they  started  with  some  rotten 
tale  that  they  were  going  to  pick  up  cargo  at 
a  port  in  France.  -  That's  two.  She  went  to 
Esmeraldas,  and  she  was  there  in  harbour  for 
three  months.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  a  ship  that 
was  out  to  make  money  by  cargo  lying  by  for 
three  months?  Did  ye  ever  hear,  I  say?  And 
that's  three. 

"  Then  she  went  out  from   Esmeraldas  to  be 


sunk  quietly,  the  Lord  knows  where.  That's 
wrong.  The  Lord  He  knows  .  .  .  an'  so  does 
Jim  Bailey,  for  he  was  on  her.  Jim  Bailey  and 
the  captain  of  her  got  away  ;  and  Jim  found 
out  that  she  had  been  meant  to  be  wrecked 
from  the  beginning.  He  tried  to  find  the  real 
owners'  names  from  the  captain,  but  he  keeps 
his  mouth  tight  shut.  But  I've  found  their 
names,  and  know  where  they  are.  Black  coats 
they  have,  and  church  on  Sundays.  They've 
got  no  end  of  money." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

Colls  leant  across  the  table  and  peered  into 
my  face.  "  Will  you  stick  in  with  us  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  For  sure,"  said  I,  very  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately.    "  Why  not,  indeed  ?  " 

"That's  good,"  said  Colls.  "It's  plain  as 
day.  Me  and  him  and  )ou  are  going  to 
be  three  of  the  crew  of  the  Pride  of  the 
North,  when  she  was  wrecked  a  year  ago. 
The  captain  died  last  year,  and  he  can't  give 
us  the  lie.  We  go  to  the  owners,  and  tell 
them  of  our  sufferings  for  days  and  days  and 
nights. 

" '  We  know  all  about  it,'  we  say  to  the 
owners,  '  we  know  you  sent  the  old  craft  out 
to  be  wrecked.  We  know.  We  have  been 
here  and  there,  and  starved  and  chilled,  and 
the  men  what  died  in  the  drifting  boat  we 
flung  to  the  sharks.  We  came  to  rocky  land, 
with  breakers  on  the  shingle.  We  landed, 
and  we  walked  for  days  and  nights,  and  we 
starved  again.  Pay  us  for  our  pain,  because 
you  meant  to  drown  us  with  your  rotten 
ship.' 

"Do  you  see  that,  Mister  Johannsen?"  he 
cried,  with  triumph  in  his  voice.  "Jim  Bailey 
couldn't  find  the  owners  of  the  old  tub,  but  my 
mate  and  me   have  worked  up  and  down  the 
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country  till  we  knew.     We've    found  'em  .  .  . 
and,  Lord,  we'll  bleed  'em  till  they're  dry. 

"  You're  the  man  that  can  write,  Mister 
Johannsen,"  said  Colls  again.  "You  start  with 
writing  the  yarn  to  the  owners.  They'll  write 
back,  and  you  write  again — very  careful  letters 
— and  then  the  three  of  us  go  up  and  see  them, 
with  our  story  all  pat." 

"  We  drifted  away  in  an  open  boat,"  echoed 
the  thin  man,  who  had  been  listening  open- 
mouthed. 

"  We  did  so,"  said  Colls.  "  And  oh  !  the  want 
of  water,  and  the  blooming  scorching  heat, 
which  my  lords  the  owners  will  have  to  pay 
for  now.  Three  of  us  in  it  now — us  three, 
sitting  here  in  this  damned  hole,  when  we'll  be 
millionaires  in  a  month." 

"  What  about  Jim  Bailey  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  asked  you  that  night  at  Portsmouth  if 
you'd  help  him,  didn't  he?"  said  Colls. 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  You  told  him  to  do  his  own  work,  and  he 
went  off  in  a  cursing  rage.  He  ran  against  us 
an  hour  or  so  later.  '  Will  you  help  me  to 
find  who  were  the  owners  of  the  Pride  of  the 
Norths  he  says  to  me.  'No,  thank  you,'  I 
said,  'I'm  working  that  myself  'You  are,  are 
you?'  says  he,  and  his  face  went  white.  'I'm 
drunk  now,'  says  he,  '  but  wait  till  I'm  sober.  If 
ever  I  come  across  Johannsen  or  you  two,  then 
you'll  be  sorry  you  wouldn't  give  me  a  hand.' 

"  We  skipped  that  same  night.  A  devil  was 
Jim  Bailey,  and  he's  been  ferreting  about  for  a 
long  time,  for  he  sees  it  the  same  way  as  we  do. 
But  we'll  beat  him." 

Colls  ceased  speaking,  and  slowly  filled  his 
pipe.  After  a  long  silence — "  That's  the  lot,." 
he  said,  waking  from  a  dream.     "  I'm  finished." 

"  Your  mates  are  all  ashore,"  said  the  thin 
man  to  me.      "  They  passed  here  an  hour  ago. 


You  will  perhaps  be  having  a  little  whisky  in 
your  locker  on  the  Norivay  Sun" 

"The  very  ticket,"  said  Colls. 

"Why  not  here?"  I  said. 

"Beerhouse,"  replied  the  thin  man  laconic- 
ally. 

"I'm  dry,"  said  Colls.  "I've  been  talking. 
Come  on."     He  rose  and  stepped  to  the  door. 

Out  of  the  thick  mist  in  Shoreham  Street  a 
"  loveless  "  woman  lurched  against  us,  and  stared 
up  into  Colls'  face.  The  thin  man  cursed  her, 
but  she  answered  him  as  hotly,  and  drew  off 
into  the  dark.  Colls  laid  hands  on  a  boat 
which  lay  high  up  on  the  shore,  above  the 
shifting  strip  of  beach. 

We  drifted  under  the  bows  of  ships,  and 
bumped  perilously  against  their  sides  in  the 
dark  ;  Colls  holding  up  a  lantern  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  landlord,  and  grunting  at 
each  disappointment.  But  at  last  he  whispered, 
"  This  is  her,"  and  we  made  the  boat  fast,  and 
in  the  wake  of  Jack  Colls  I  swung  awkwardly 
to  the  deck  of  a  lifeless  ship. 

"  /  know  this  old  boat,"  said  the  thin  man. 
"  Lord  !  the  times  I've  had  on  her." 

Groping  and  cautious,  I  followed  them  down 
the  cabin  stairs.  At  the  foot  we  stood  fumbling 
in  the  dark  ;  round  us  was  a  blackness  heavy 
and  unbearable ;  the  air  was  very  thick,  as 
though  the  coolness  of  the  night  was  miles 
above  our  heads ;  and  suddenly  a  little  whiff  of 
air  struck  upon  my  face,  as  if  some  heavy  thing 
had  brushed  swiftly  by  me. 

A  nameless  horror  grew  upon  me  of  some 
unknown  enemy  in  that  dirty  hold.  And  in 
this  I  was  not  alone,  for  I  could  hear  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  others,  and  the  glowing  rim 
of  a  pipe-bowl  moved  uneasily ;  and  then  the 
thin  man's  voice  came  with  a  sudden  pain  to 
cut  the  darkness  — 
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"  Strike  a  light,  Jack.  For  God's  sake !  a 
light." 

A  damp  match  spluttered  and  went  out,  and 
a  little  sob  came  from  the  man  Colls.  The 
next,  burning  feebly,  showed  a  guttering 
candle  on  a  chest  near  by.  His  hand  shook 
as  he  lit  the  stump's  wick. 

The  table  had  been  pushed  back  in  a  scuffle 
to  the  bunks  which  lined  the  cabin.  From  the 
floor  a  face  which  was  the  image  of  my  own 
stared  slanting  up,  horrible  in  death.  It  was 
the  face  of  the  real  Johannsen  of  the  Norway 
Sun. 

The  arms  were  on  one  side,  flung  together, 
the  fingers  of  the  hands  interclasped ;  the  shirt 
had  been  torn  away  at  the  neck,  and  below  the 
chin  was  a  little  dab  of  blood ;  the  legs  were 
apart,  and  sprawled  along  the  floor.  Pinned  to 
the  leg  of  the  table  above  his  head  was  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  on  it  the  words  were  plain, 
"  Number  i.     j.  B." 

"  The  damned  rat !  "  screamed  Colls.  "  But 
we'll  beat  him  yet." 

So  held  were  they  by  the  thing  which  lay  at 
their  feet,  that  they  had  no  time  to  reason  as  to 
the  riddle  of  the  two  Johannsens ;  they  seemed 
indeed  to  have  quite  forgotten  me ;  and  I  my- 
self was  gripped  by  fascination,  and  for  the 
moment  incapable  of  action. 

But  then  I  looked  up,  almost  unknowingly, 
and  the  thin  man's  eyes  caught  mine.  He  cried 
suddenly,  "  What  in  hell!" — and  gripped  the 
arm  of  Colls  with  his  left  hand,  pointing  stupidly 
at  me  the  while. 

My  mind  was  racing  fast,  and  we  were  still 
standing  thus,  the  thin  man's  arm  still  extended 
in  the  air,  when  there  was  a  sound  as  of  some- 
thing stirring  in  a  bunk  above  the  dead.  That 
broke  the  spell,  the  thin  man's  arm  dropped 
against  his  side,  and  we  all  stared,  open-mouthed 


and  with  beating  hearts,  at  different  points  above 
the  horrid  picture  on  the  floor. 

Out  of  the  blackness  of  a  bunk  in  the  second 
tier,  very  slowly,  came  a  swarthy  face.  It  ap- 
peared very  gradually,  how  or  for  what  reason 
I  do  not  know ;  it  seemed  to  grow,  framed  in 
the  dense  black  behind  ;  to  me  at  least  it  grew 
in  ugliness  and  all  things  evil.  I  have  no 
definite  impression  of  the  face,  but  I  know  that 
black  tangled  hair  fell  over  the  forehead,  partly 
hiding  the  sightless  left  eye.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  devil. 

Colls  stared  it  out  with  a  glance  as  evil,  if 
that  were  possible  ;  but  the  thin  man  was  struck 
with  utter  terror  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  mumbled 
something  through  his  dry  lips  I  could  not 
catch,  and  his  knees  were  trembling.  The 
devilish  face  looked  out  from  the  bunk  without 
a  word. 

I  guessed  him  to  be  Jim  Bailey.  He  surveyed 
with  his  one  eye  the  thin  man  who  rocked  at 
the  knees.  His  glance  passed  from  him  to 
Colls,  who  stood  sturdily  enough ;  and  then  to 
me.  I  confess  that,  with  that  staring  thing  in 
front  of  me,  I  was  in  fear  as  to  how  the  night 
would  end.     But  he  was  afraid,  and  not  I. 

He  stared  hard  at  me  for  a  full  half-minute  ; 
his  horrid  face  was  working.  Suddenly  he  leapt 
out  of  the  bunk  with  a  wonderful  swiftness, 
jumping  right  over  the  dead  man,  and,  crouch- 
ing down,  peered  into  my  face.  The  eyes  of 
Colls  and  the  other  were  on  us  two.  Bailey 
dropped  his  eye,  lifted  it  again  to  my  face ;  I 
could  feel  his  hot  breath  ;  and  then,  with  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  doubt  and  fear,  he 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  dead 
man's  face  and  then  again  at  mine,  as  though 
to  identify  me  with  his  recent  victim. 

I  could  endure  no  longer  his  vile  breath  upon 
me.     I  stepped  back  a  little,  he  sprang  upright 
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and  did  the  same ;  and  there  were  the  four  of 
us  with  glaring  eyes — three  wondering  at  the 
puzzle,  and  I  wondering  what  I  was  to  do. 

For  heavy  seconds  we  stood  staring  at  one 
another  like  four  wooden  figures.  Then  I 
glanced  involuntarily  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
cabin  stairs,  for  I  saw  the  peril  in  which  I  stood. 
At  that  Bailey  gave  a  little  whining  cry,  and 
made  a  wonderful  leap  clean  across  the  cabin ; 
and  in  a  second  he  was  behind  me,  guarding 
the  stairway,  and  a  sheath-knife  was  in  his 
hand. 

I  was  in  no  mood  now  to  wait  longer  to  see 
what  should  befall.  I  fancied  that  I  could  hear 
steps  on  the  deck  above,  and  this  gave  me  some 
little  courage. 

I  made  at  Bailey  with  a  fierce  rush  as  he, 
crouching,  grinned  like  a  hell-hound  there. 
With  all  the  force  of  my  right  arm  I  struck  him 


over  the  blind  eye,  while  his  knife,  partly  stopped 
by  my  left  elbow,  entered  my  side.  Savaged  by 
the  pain,  I  hit  hard  at  his  chest  as  he  reeled 
from  the  first  blow,  and  down  he  went,  only  to 
spring  up,  with  bloodstained  knife,  after  me  as  I 
flew  the  steps  to  deck  where  the  shoremen  of 
the  Norway  Sun  stood  grouped  round  the 
hatch. 

"  A  murderer !  a  murderer !  look  out,"  I 
screamed,  and  as  Bailey,  knife  in  hand,  fast 
followed  on  my  heels,  a  handspike  came  heavily 
on  his  head,  and  his  murderous  blade  sped  from 
his  grasp. 

A  moment  he  sank  under  the  blow,  but  next, 
with  supernatural  vitality,  the  fiend  had  sprung 
to  his  feet,  hurled  the  sailors  right  and  left,  and 
with  a  mad  scream  cleared  the  bulwarks,  to 
disappear  in  the  inky  waters  until  the  sea  shall 
be  lifted  up. 


Tourist.  —  "I    SAY,    PAT,    WHY    DO    YOU    ALWAYS    TAKE    BEER    AND    WHISKY    MIXED?" 

Pat. — "Sure,  yer  anner,  if  oi  dm  rink  beer  oi  git  full  before  oi'm  dhrunk,  and  if  oi  dhrink 

WHISKY    OI    GIT    DHRUNK   BEFORE    Ul'.M    FULL,    SO    IT    SHUTES    ME    BETTER   TO    MIX   THIM." 


A    DRAW    FOR    A    WIFE 

By 
W.  T.  A.  Beare 

THERE  were   three  people  peculiarly  of  a  recent   visit   which    she  had    paid    to  his 

interested    in     the    football   match  home, 

between  Weald  and  Eastford.  He  had  made  himself  particularly  agreeable 

The  populace  of  the  two  towns,  and  useful  to  the  young  girl,  had  escorted  her 

busy  manufacturing  centres  both,  were  of  course  hither  and  thither,  to  all  the  show  places,  to  the 

greatly  excited  over  the  event,  for  it  was  likely  theatre,  and  other  entertainments,  being  greatly 

to   decide   the    championship    of    the   County  pleased   to    be   seen   with   so   lovely   a   young 

Competition,  and  the  first  game   between  the  creature,  and  moreover,  genuinely  fond  of  his 

two  clubs  had  resulted  in  a  draw.  cousin,    who    had   engaging,    affectionate   little 

But  the  three  to  whom  allusion  is  made  had  ways  calculated   to  win  upon  almost  any  im- 

other  and  deeper  reasons  than  this  for  a  special  pressionable  young  man. 

interest   in    the    game.      These   were    Madge  He  had  meant  to  definitely  declare  himself 

Roston,  who  lived  at  Weald,  where  the  game  to  her  ere  her  return  to  Weald,  but  at  the  last 

was  to  be  played,  and   had  a  brother  in  the  moment,  the  moment  he  had  meant  to  employ 

team ;   Harold   Bradfield,  a  suitor  of  Madge's,  for    the    purpose,    some    untoward    event    had 

and   also  a  member   of  the  Weald   team — its  robbed  him  of  the  opportunity,  and  he  had  to 

crack  three-quarter,  in  fact ;  and  Jem  Duxbury,  be  content  with  a  tender  and  prolonged  pressure 

Madge's  cousin,  who  was  to  play  for  Eastford,  of  her  hand  and  an  eloquent  look  into  her  eyes 

where  he  lived.  at  the  final  parting. 

Now  doubtless  you  can  see  the  whole  plot,  Madge  had  been  greatly  pleased,  of  course, 

and  maybe  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  the  by  her  cousin  Jem's  attentions,  and  was  pretty 

story  further.  confident   that   it  arose    from   something  more 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  one  or   two  incidental  than  mere  cousinly  affection.     Whether  or  not 

matters  involved,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  per-  she  entertained  any  stronger  feeling  for  him  she 

severe,    although    the    general   course    of    the  would  not  permit  herself  to  inquire ;  but  certain 

narrative  must  be  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  it  is  that,  when  that  last  day  came  and  they 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  Jem  Duxbury  was  parted  without   any  declaration   from  him,  she 
also    in   love   with    Madge    Roston,    and   had  was  conscious  of  a  real  disappointment, 
made    full    use    of    his    cousinly    privileges    to  Like  most  girls,  she  was  proud  of  the  con- 
ingratiate   himself   with    her   on    the    occasion  quests    she   made,    was    pleased    to   find   men 
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figuratively  at  her  feet,  and  regarded  it  as  her 
due  that  they  should  acknowledge  themselves 
her  slaves.  She  fancied,  however,  that  she 
perceived  a  definite  intent  in  that  direction  on 
Jem's  part,  and  that  the  thing  which  stood 
between  them  at  the  finish  was  a  purely 
accidental  circumstance  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen. 

So  without  having  committed  herself  in  any 
way,  without  having  even  arrived  at  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  answer  she  would  have 
given  him,  she  left  Eastford  fully  persuaded  that 
she  might  easily  be  Mrs.  Duxbury  did  she  so 
choose. 

But  there  was  a  dreadful  complication  in  the 
matter. 

Harold  Bradfield  was  an  old  friend,  a  play- 
mate, in  fact,  in  childhood's  days,  and  latterly 
an  obviously  devoted  admirer.  Before  Madge 
had  gone  from  home  to  Eastford  she  had 
become  conscious  of  more  persistent  attentions 
on  his  part,  of  a  meaningness  in  his  words  and 
looks,  which  could  leave  little  doubt  of  the  state 
of  either  his  heart  or  his  mind. 

Had  he  spoken  plainly  before  she  went  to 
Eastford  she  would  quite  possibly  have  accepted 
him  as  a  recognised  lover,  for  she  certainly 
preferred  him  to  any  of  the  other  young  men 
with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

But  he  had  been  unaware  of  her  intende'd 
visit  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  securing  her  promise 
before  her  departure,  and,  moreover,  felt  secure 
of  success  whenever  the  time  might  seem  pro- 
pitious for  him  to  speak. 

He  knew,  of  course,  of  the  existence  of  Jem 
Duxbury  at  Eastford,  that  he  was  Madge's 
cousin,  and  that  it  was  at  the  house  of  Jem's 
parents  that  she  was  going  to  stay ;  but  he  had 
no  special  reason  to  suspect  in  him  a  rival,  and 


Madge's  manner  of  late  had  convinced  him  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Soon  after  her  return,  however,  doubts  began 
to  arise  in  his  mind.  He  noted  a  distinct 
change  of  demeanour,  and  could  only  account 
for  it  on  the  assumption  that  something  had 
happened  during  her  stay  at  Eastford  to  alter 
her  feelings  towards  him. 

Tormented  by  the  discovery,  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  by  making  her  a  definite 
proposal.  This  he  had  done  a  week  before  the 
day  of  the  match. 

Madge  blushed,  and  was  confused  when  he 
told  her  he  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

She  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  She  did 
not  want  to  refuse  him  finally,  but  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  accept  him  at  once. 
So  she  temporised  and  asked  for  time — for  a 
week  in  which  to   think  it  over. 

-So  the  matter  stood,  so  far  as  Madge  and 
Harold  were  concerned,  on  the  morning  of  the 
match.  As  for  Jem  Duxbury,  piqued  by  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  robbed  of  the 
opportunity  on  which  he  had  counted  at  East- 
ford, he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  put  the 
momentous  question  pointedly  to  his  lovely 
little  cousin  on  the  day  when  Eastford  went  to 
play  Weald. 

He  had  written,  when  announcing  his  impend- 
ing visit  to  his  cousin,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
desirous  of  speaking  to  her  on  a  very  particular 
subject,  and  hoped  she  would  afford  him  the 
requisite  opportunity. 

Madge  knew  this  could  mean  but  one  thing  : 
so  she  was  confronted  with  this  dilemma  on  that 
Saturday,  that  there  were  two  offers  of  marriage 
before  her,  and  she  knew  not  which  to  take. 

It  was  not  long  after  receiving  the  letter  from 
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her  cousin  that  Madge  was  visited  by  Harold 
Bradfield.  Saturday  had  come  round  again,  and 
he  was  anxious  for  his  answer. 

Madge  was  even  more  embarrassed  than  she 
had  been  a  week  earlier. 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry,  Harold,"  she  said,  when 
he  had  found  her  and  reminded  her  of  her 
promise. 

"Yes.  I  want  you,  Madge,  and  am  all 
impatience.  The  week  is  up,  and  I  want  my 
answer." 

The  young  man  looked  bold  and  determined, 
and  Madge  scarcely  dared  equivocate  or  try  to 
evade  the  issue  longer.  She  made  a  desperate 
attempt,  however,  to  gain  a  little  more  time.  A 
happy  thought  struck  her,  and  she  exclaimed — 

"  No,  the  week  is  not  quite  up  yet — not 
until  to-night." 

"  Surely  a  few  hours  more  or  less  cannot 
matter,"  remonstrated  Harold.  "You  must 
know  your  own  mind  by  this  time;"  which 
showed  that  he  did  not  know  Miss  Madge  as 
well  as  we  do. 

"  You  agreed  to  give  me  a  week,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it,"  was  Madge's  response.  Then  to 
change  the  subject,  she  said — 

"  You  are  going  to  play  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Harold,  "  I  suppose  so ; 
although  I  haven't  much  heart  for  it  whilst 
you  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  Oh,  you  must  play,  and  play  well,  for  what 
should  we  do  without  you  ?  You  will  play 
your  best,  won't  you,  for  - —  for  the  sake  of 
Weald?" 

The  little  minx  had  been  on  the  point  of 
saying  "for  my  sake,"  but  checked  herself  in 
time,  for  that  would  have  seemed  too  like  an 
encouraging  indication  of  her  feelings. 

As  Harold  knew,  she  was  very  keenly  in- 
terested  in   the  welfare  of  the  Weald  club,  of 


which,  as  before  stated,  her  brother  was  a 
member,  attended  all  its  home  matches,  and 
understood  every,  or  nearly  every,  point  in  the 
game.  Therefore  her  exhortation  seemed  very 
natural  to  him. 

"  I  shall  do  my  best,  of  course,"  he  said ; 
"  but  they  are  going  very  strongly  just  now, 
whilst  we  shall  not  be  at  our  best.  Johnny 
Balinforth  is  crocked,  and  can't  turn  out." 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!"  Madge  exclaimed,  and 
her  face  fell,  for  she  knew  full  well  that  Johnny 
Balinforth  was  the  half-back  on  whom  Harold 
relied  to  make  openings  for  him.  The  clever 
combination  of  the  two,  and  the  strong  dash 
through  of  Harold  at  the  finish,  had  won  many 
a  match  for  Weald.  Johnny's  absence  was 
therefore  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 

Madge's  feelings  were  so  worked  upon  by 
this  untoward  intelligence,  that  she  was  led  out 
of  herself  to  some  extent.  Placing  her  hand 
imploringly  on  Harold's  arm,  and  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  swimming  eyes,  she  said  with 
emotion — 

"  Harold,  you  will  try  your  very,  very  best  to 
win  for  dear  old  Weald,  won't  you  ?  And  then 
— then — come  to  see  me  afterwards." 

With  this,  and  blushing  furiously,  she  darted 
hastily  away.  Harold  was  taken  aback.  With 
bent  brows  he  ruminated  for  a  moment  or  so, 
then  ejaculated  softly — 

"  H'm.  Seems  to  me  I've  to  make  sure 
Weald  wins  to-day  if  I'm  to  gain  my  little  girl ! 
Well,  here's  for  a  good  try,  anyway." 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  Eastford  team  arrived 
at  Weald,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  time  Jem 
Duxbury  made  it  his  first  business  to  call  upon 
his  relatives,  the  Rostons.  Jack  Roston,  indeed, 
had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  him,  and 
brought  him  back. 

After  lunch  Jem  watched  for  an  opportunity, 


Mam  ma  (hi  Tom  my,  who  has  Joined  lustily  in  tin-  H\ 

OK    '  SIN'S    ALLOY'  ?" 


'inns). — "Now,  Tommv,  do  you  know  the  meaning 
Tommy  {promptly).—  "Yes,   mummy  dear.     When  you're  not  speaking  the  trufe  !  " 
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and  pounced  upon  Miss  Madge,  who,  in  a 
terribly  distressed  state  of  mind,  tried  her  best 
to  elude  him. 

"Now,  Madge,"  exclaimed  the  impetuous 
Jem,  "don't  rush  away  like  that.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  very  particularly,  you  know,"  and 
the  youth,  rendered  the  more  confident  by  the 
evident  confusion  of  his  cousin,  smiled  know- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  really,  Jem,  I  can't  stay  now.  I  have 
promised  to  call  for  Maisie  Millett,  and  if  T 
don't  hurry  to  dress  and  that,  we  shan't  be  in 
time  for  the  match." 

"  Hang  Maisie  Millett,"  was  Jem's  ungallant 
rejoinder.  "  At  anyrate,  let  her  wait.  And 
what  I  want  to  say  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  match." 

"What!  How  can  you  say  so,  sir?  You 
know  you  would  give  anything  to  beat  Weald 
to-day." 

The  two  clubs  were  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in 
the  county,  and  there  was  the  greatest  rivalry 
between  them,  and,  as  Jem  was  captain  of  the 
Eastford  club,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
his  assertion  seemed  a  very  extravagant  one  to 
poor  Madge. 

"  That  may  be,  in  a  general  way,"  replied 
Jem.  "  But  it  doesn't  apply  now.  What  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  much  more  serious 
— so  serious,  that  beside  it  I  don't  really  much 
care  whether  I  play  or  not," 

"  Oh,  that's  nonsense,  Jem !  What  would 
Eastford  do  without  you  ?  And  there  would 
be  no  great  honour  for  Weald  to  win  if  Eastford 
are  without  you,"  said  Madge. 

She  thought  by  flattering  him  in  this  way — 
although  there  was  much  truth  in  what  she  said 
— she  would  put  the  other  idea  out  of  his  head 
for  the  moment,  and  she  would  still  have  time 
to  think. 


"  Ah,  very  likely.  Well,  then,  don't  prevent 
me  fiom  playing.  For  I'm  blest  if  I  care  a  rap 
what  I  do  if  you  don't  stop  and  hear  me." 

Jem  seemed  terribly  in  earnest,  and  Madge 
was  frightened.  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
enormous  importance  of  football  engagements 
generally,  and  of  this  match  in  particular,  and 
the  suggestion  that  Jem  should  at  the  last 
moment  stand  down  from  his  team  came  to  her 
with  a  real  shock.  It  would  be  the  basest 
desertion. 

Moreover,  she  was  proud  of  her  cousin's 
prowess,  as  she  was  of  her  brother's,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Harold  Bradfield's — proud  in  a  more 
personal  way  than  even  of  what  other  members 
of  the  WTeald  team  might  do.  She  wished  to 
see  him  distinguish  himself  that  afternoon  ;  still 
she  wished  Weald  to  win,  and  to  have  the 
full  honour  and  glory  that  would  attach  to  a 
victory  over  the  full  strength  of  Eastford.  So, 
after  the  first  momentary  surprise,  she  burst 
forth — 

"  No,  no,  Jem  !  You  mustn't  talk  like  that. 
You  must  play.  But  really  I  can't  stay  now. 
Play  your  best,  Jem,  and— and  afterwards  come 
to  me  ! " 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  pleadingly, 
just  as  she  had  done  to  Harold  earlier  that  day, 
when  she  had  addressed  him  in  almost  identical 
language. 

Jem  looked  into  her  eyes,  thought  he  read 
encouragement  enough  to  proceed  to  bold 
measures,  and  made  a  dash  to  embrace  her. 
But  Madge  darted  off  like  a  flash,  and  Jem 
remained  ruefully  scratching  his  head. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  play  anyhow,  so 
there's  no  good  making  more  fuss  about  it. 
And  she  only  wants  to  tease  me  and  put  me  off 
as  long  as  possible.  I'll  pay  her  out  in  kisses 
by    and    by."       And    with    these     sage    reflec- 
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tions  Jem  went  off  to  prepare  for  the  football 
match. 

•  •  •  • 

The  football  match  !  Who  that  has  watched 
two  powerful  teams  struggling  for  the  mastery 
can  hear  or  read  the  words  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  pulses  ?  Who  that  has  ever  played 
can  think  of  the  great  game  without  a  stirring 
of  the  blood  ?  Some  of  the  finest  moments  of 
a  man's  life,  the  moments  he  recalls  as  having 
been  worth  living  for,  are  those  that  have 
brought  with  them  the  triumphs  of  the  foot- 
ball field. 

The  matching  of  strength,  speed,  skill,  in- 
tellect against  his  fellow-man  in  a  fierce  struggle 
that  is  all  worthy — nothing  mean  nor  sordid — all 
straight-forward,  above-board,  honest  sportsman- 
like striving,  involving  the  strictest  discipline 
and  training  in  all  the  great  qualities  that  make 
for  manly  development,  physical  and  moral. 
Such  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
glorious  game  of  Rugby  football  as  it  should 
be  played,  and  such  its  characteristics  as,  for 
the  most  part,  I  have  seen  it  played. 

Victory  keenly  striven  for,  hardly  won  and 
greatly  rejoiced  in,  but  without  ungenerous 
assertion  of  triumph  in  the  face  of  the  friendly 
enemy. 

Defeat  inly  mourned,  but  philosophically 
accepted  as  a  lesson  for  future  guidance  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  greater  striving. 

Have  you  never  experienced  the  keen  delight 
of  that  mighty  turmoil  of  the  scrummage  — 
shoulders  down  and  squarely  set,  feet  firmly 
planted,  eyes  on  the  ball  or  watching  for  it 
among  the  forest  of  moving  feet  and  legs,  the 
determination  not  to  yield  an  inch  if  human 
effort  can  prevent  it,  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  muscular  power  in  one  required  direction, 
the  present  gain  of  an  inch  or  two,  the  gradual 
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breaking  up  of  the  opposing  pack,  and  then 
that  last  fierce  burst  through,  and  around  and 
away  with  a  whoop  with  the  ball  at  the  feet — 
have  you  never  gone  through  the  terrible  stress 
and  strain  of  the  scrummage  and  the  final  joy 
of  triumphant  emergence  therefrom  ?  Bah  ! 
Then  you  have  not  known  what  it  is  really  to 
live  ! 

The  glorious  exaltation  that  comes  of  a  pass 
well  taken,  the  speedy  dash  between  two  op- 
ponents with  fell  intent,  the  handing-off  here, 
the  dodging  there,  the  last  grand  rush  that  lands 
the  ball  over  the  line ;  or  the  well-timed  drop- 
kick  that  scores  a  goal,  or  the  adroit  transfer 
that  sends  a  colleague  in  with  a  try, — these  are 
the  incidents  that,  in  the  living,  are  joy  unspeak- 
able, and  to  recall  still  bring  the  flash  to  the 
eye  and  the  colour  to  the  cheek  of  the  old 
Rugger  man. 

It  is  something  to  have  seen  these  things ; 
men  will  tell  you  in  excited  tones  of  the  great 
feats  they  have  seen  Lockwood  or  Stoddart, 
Bolton  or  Maclagan,  or  the  Gurdons,  or  Reid 
or  Boswell  perform  in  years  gone  by.  How 
much  greater  the  joy  of  having  lived  through 
something  like  them  for  oneself. 

•  ••••• 

But  let  us  back  to  the  great  match  between 
Weald  and  Eastford. 

The  teams  were  well  matched  forward,  and 
for  long  there  was  little  appreciable  advantage 
gained  by  either.  The  Weald  pack,  acting 
under  instructions,  strove  to  keep  the  ball  close 
until  it  was  seen  how  Johnny  Balinforth's  sub- 
stitute shaped  at  half-back  ;  the  Eastford  forwards 
were  just  as  keen  to  get  the  ball  away  to  Jem 
Duxbury,  who  ran  like  a  snipe  and  was  as 
slippery  as  an  eel. 

They  had  useful  three-quarters,  Eastford,  but 
none  of  such  outstanding  capability  as  Harold 
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Bradfield  on  the  other  side.  Still,  their  captain 
was  without  an  equal  for  quickness  in  obtaining 
the  ball  and  getting  away,  and  it  would  be  a 
poor  three-quarter  indeed  who  couldn't  shine 
by  following  Jem  up  and  taking  his  pass  when 
he  thought  proper  to  give  it. 

The  substitute,  fortunately  for  Weald,  was 
not  playing  opposite  Jem,  and  presently  the 
confidence  of  the  home  side  was  so  far  estab- 
lished that  they  resolved  to  make  the  game 
more  open,  and  depend  upon  Harold  and  his 
fellow  three-quarters  to  score  for  them. 

Jem  and  Harold  were  old  opponents,  and 
each  knew  the  other  was  a  man  to  be  closely 
watched.  Jem  played  at  left  half-back,  and 
Harold  at  inside  right  three-quarter,  so  that 
they  were  often  almost  directly  facing  each 
other. 

When  the  first  portion  of  the  game  had  run 
half  its  course  and  nothing  had  been  scored,  the 
excitement  of  the  spectators  began  to  rise.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that  Weald  commenced  to 
open  up  the  game,  so  that  the  incidents  likely 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  onlookers 
naturally  became  more  frequent. 

It  was  Eastford,  though,  who  first  succeeded 
in  scoring.  Their  forwards  made  an  open 
dribbling  rush  from  midfield  to  a  position  just 
inside  the  Weald  "twenty-five"  line.  A  scrum 
was  formed  there ;  the  ball  emerged  and  came 
straight  to  Jem,  who  swung  round  the  still  closely 
packed  mass  of  forwards  and  darted  in  between 
the  posts  almost  before  Harold  or  any  of  the 
Weald  backs  knew  the  ball  was  free.  A  goal 
was  kicked,  and  Eastford  thus  had  a  five  points' 
advantage. 

Not  for  long,  however,  did  they  hold  it.  Five 
minutes  afterwards  combined  play  on  the  part 
of  the  Weald  halves  and  three-quarters  enabled 
the  outside  left   to   run   round,   outpacing   the 


opposing  players  at  the  finish,  and  ground  the 
ball  behind  the  Eastford  posts;  again  a  goal 
was  kicked,  and  the  scores  were  level. 

So  it  was  at  half-time,  when  the  game  ceased 
for  a  few  minutes  to  enable  the  men  to  rest 
before  crossing  over  and  resuming. 

During  the  interval  our  two  heroes  found 
themselves  close  together  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand,  talking,  or  rather  chiefly  listening,  to  a 
flushed  and  excited  young  lady,  who  rattled 
away  inconsequently  and  almost  incoherently 
at  times. 

She  treated  them  quite  impartially,  praised 
both  for  their  fine  play,  and  asked  each  what 
he  thought  the  result  would  be,  a  query  to 
which  both  replied  laconically  but  vaguely. 

With  the  match  half  through,  and  the  possi- 
bilities as  indefinite  as  ever,  the  players  went 
at  it  again  with  a  will,  and  the  spectators  settled 
down  once  more  to  prepare  for  thrills.  Con- 
fident now  in  the  superiority  of  their  backs  as  a 
whole — for  Jem  Duxbury  stood  out  as  the  sole 
star  on  the  other  side — Weald  still  elected  to 
play  an  open  game. 

They  did  most  of  the  attacking,  but  rarely  got 
beyond  the  Eastford  "  twenty-five  "  line ;  Jem, 
the  speediest  man  on  the  field,  seemed  to  be 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  tackling  forwards, 
halves,  and  three-quarters  alike,  and  the  rest 
of  the  backs  displayed  excellent  defence,  with 
the  result  that  the  Weald  men  were  invari- 
ably checked  before  they  became  absolutely 
dangerous. 

The  full-back,  too,  a  tall,  lanky  youth,  when- 
ever the  ball  reached  him,  exhibited  very  fine 
kicking  powers,  and  over  and  over  again  sent 
the  Weald  players  back  to  their  own  half  of  the 
ground  for  a  line-out. 

It  was  due  to  a  finely  judged  kick  by  this 
youth,  the  ball  going  between  sixty  and  seventy 
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yards,  and  pitching  at  the  last  moment  into 
touch,  that  a  line -out  and  subsequently  a 
scrummage  took  place  at  last  on  the  Weald 
"  twenty-five  "  line. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  Jack  Roston  came 
through  the  scrum  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  ball,  and  seeing  his  cousin  Jem  in  the  act 
of  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he  rushed  at  him  and 
bowled  him  over.  There  was  a  shrill  whistle 
from  the  referee,  and  a  penalty  kick  was  given 
against  Weald. 

Poor  Jack  was  terribly  cut  up,  for  he  saw 
that  his  blunder  was  very  likely  to  cost  his 
side  the  game. 

But  as  he  said  then  and  owned  afterwards, 
he  could  no  more  have  held  his  hand  when 
he  saw  that  Jem  had  not  yet  gathered  the  ball 
than  a  man  who  had  fallen  over  a  precipice 
could  stop  half-way  down. 

The  position  was  an  easy  one,  and  Jem, 
smiling  sardonically  at  poor  crestfallen  cousin 
Jack,  lifted  the  ball  over  the  bar,  adding  three 
more  points  to  Eastford's  score,  thus  making  it 
eight  to  five. 

The  game  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  when 
this  incident  occurred  and  things  looked  very 
black  for  Weald. 

Harold  Bradfield,  who  so  far  had  had  little 
opportunity  to  do  much,  being  well  watched 
by  Jem  Duxbury,  and  therefore  compelled 
to  pass  the  ball  quickly  whenever  he  got 
hold  of  it,  did  his  best  to  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Weald  men. 

"  Never  mind,  lads,"  he  said.  "  We  can  beat 
them  yet.  We  are  the  better  team,  and  if  we 
go  for  all  we're  worth  from  now  to  the  end 
we're  bound  to  score." 

Go  they  did,  too,  and  Eastford  had  a  pretty 
rough  time  of  it  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  The 
forwards  were  exhorted  to  keep  the  ball  close 


and  rush  it  until  they  were  well  in  the  Eastford 
half,  and  then  to  let  it  out.  Jack  Roston, 
maddened  by  his  mistake  and  its  dire  con- 
sequences, worked  like  a  hero,  and  led  the 
pack  in  headlong  fashion  that  there  was  no 
resisting. 

But  it  was  at  half-back  that  Weald  were  now 
ineffective. 

The  men  lacked  initiative,  made  no  open- 
ings for  their  three-quarters,  but  played  the 
mechanical  game  of  slinging  the  ball  back 
at  once,  with  the  result  that  the  opposing 
halves  always  saw  to  whom  it  was  going,  and 
had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  subsequent 
checking  movements. 

With  but  two  or  three  minutes  left  for  play, 
Harold  saw  that  nothing  but  a  desperate  move 
would  save  the  situation  for  Weald.  He 
seized  an  opportunity  to  mutter  a  few  words 
unobserved  into  the  ear  of  Bayton,  the  half- 
back playing  in  front  of  him. 

"Next  time  you  get  the  ball,  dash  right 
through  to  the  back.  They're  watching  us — 
not  you  so  much.  Don't  pass  if  you  can  help 
it  until  you  get  to  the  back.  I  shall  be  backing 
you  up  on  the  right." 

Harold's  idea  was  the  right  one.  Jem 
Duxbury  knew  well  enough  that  he,  Harold, 
was  the  dangerous  man  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  watch  at  these  close  quarters,  and  therefore 
stood  fairly  wide  with  the  view  of  pouncing  on 
him  the  moment  he  got  the  ball. 

So  the  next  time  the  ball  came  out  to 
Bayton,  that  player,  by  acting  on  Harold's 
instructions,  was  enabled  easily  to  slip  through 
between  the  scrum  and  Jem,  and  past  the 
centre  three-quarter  before  the  latter,  who  was 
also  watching  his  vis-a-vis,  could  turn  round. 
There  was  now  a  fine  race  between  Bayton  and 
the    Eastford    full  -  back,   the   latter   striving  to 
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intercept  the  Weald  man  ere  he  could  reach 
the  goal-line. 

Bayton  held  on  as  long  as  he  thought  it  wise, 
drawing  also  the  speedy  Jem  Duxbury  on  his 
track  in  the  fear  that  the  young  full-back  would 
not  prove  fast  enough  to  get  to  the  right  spot  in 
time. 

Meanwhile  Harold  had  dashed  past  the 
Eastford  three-quarters,  who  were  left  hope- 
lessly in  the  rear,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  stopping  him  if  he  got  a  clean  pass 
from  Bayton. 

Now,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  was  a  scene 
of  the  most  intense  excitement  all  round  the 
ground.  The  penalty  goal  had  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  spectators  for  a  time,  but  when 
they  saw  their  favourites  again  gaining  the 
advantage  they  were  not  sparing  of  their  cheers 
and  exhortations  to  "  Play  up,  Weald ! "  with 
individual  calls  on  the  more  prominent  players 
to  "go  for  'em  !" 

There  had  been  a  lull  for  a  minute  or  so 
prior  to  Bayton's  breaking  away,  as  though 
they  almost  despaired  of  Weald  putting  the 
finishing  touch  on  the  advantage  they  had 
gained. 

With  Bayton's  dash  through,  however,  a 
perfect  roar  broke  forth;  the  men  in  the 
cheaper  parts  of  the  giound  raved  and  shouted 
like  madmen,  the.  women  screamed,  and  all 
danced  and  jumped  as  though  they  themselves 
were  in  the  act  of  tearing  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  lines. 

In  the  grand  stand  there  was  no  less  excite- 
ment, although  it  was  not  displayed  with  quite 
so  much  abandon.  All  jumped  to  their  feet, 
the  men  cheering,  the  women  breathing  hard 
and  trying  not  to  scream,  holding  on  to  the 
arms  or  the  coat-tails  of  their  unheeding  men 
folk. 


One  eager,  flushed,  little  face  in  the  front 
row  of  the  grand  stand  had  no  one  to  hang 
on  to,  for  the  men  she  cared  about  were  all 
engaged  in  the  match,  and  Maisie  Millett,  a 
stranger  to  the  game,  whom  she  had  been 
instructing  by  fits  and  starts  as  best  she  could, 
was  not  of  much  use  for  the  purpose. 

"  Oh,  Maisie,  we'll  win !  He's  nearly  in  ! 
Run,  Bayton,  run  !  Oh,  there's  Jem  !  Don't, 
Jem,  don't  catch  him.  Oh,  he  will,  he  will, 
and  we  shall  lose !  Ah !  he's  passed  it. 
Why  didn't  he  go  on  ?  No ;  oh,  there's 
Harold  !  Harold's  got  it.  He's  in  !  Hooray  ! 
Hooray ! " 

And  the  poor,  overstrung  little  thing  sank 
back  almost  sobbing  with  relief.  Maisie 
Millett  had  been  worked  up  to  a  great  pitch 
of  excitement  too,  but  she  scarcely  understood 
what  had  happened. 

Let  me  explain. 

Well,  Bayton  ran  on  until  he  was  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  the  line;  he  might  have  got 
over  before  the  back  could  stop  him,  but  there 
was  a  risk  about  it ;  moreover,  he  could  hear 
and  feel  that  Jem  Duxbury,  whose  terrific  pace 
he  knew  right  well,  was  coming  up  close  on 
his  left. 

At  the  critical  moment  he  cast  his  eye 
round  over  his  right  shoulder,  found  Harold 
backing  up  in  precisely  the  right  position,  and 
swung  the  ball  out  clear  to  him. 

Harold  had  but  to  receive  it  and  dash  over 
unopposed.  Thus  the  match  was  saved  for 
Weald.  Whatever  happened  with  the  kick, 
there  was  no  time  left  for  Eastford  to  do 
more. 

The  position  for  the  kick  was  not  a  very 
difficult  one,  but  the  Weald  captain,  still 
shaking  from  the  excitement  and  strain  of 
the  last  few  minutes,   missed  the  goal,  so  for 
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the  second  time  that  season  the  match  between 
Weald  and  Eastford  was  drawn,  this  time  at 
eight  points  each. 

Eh?       Which    did    Madge   accept — Jem    or 


Harold?  Well,  I  really  don't  know.  And, 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  A  girl  who 
can't  make  up  her  mind  without  submitting  her 
lovers  to  the  test  of  a  football  match,  surely  isn't 
worth  bothering  about. 
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MR.    ALDEKMAN   BLOGGS  GOES  TO   A   FANCY   BALL. 
FANCY ! 
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ALL    THE    JOLLY    FUN    AT    HAMPSTEAD. 

"Why  don't  yer  larf?" 
"I'm  a  diver," 


WHEN   THE    LIVING    MEET   THE    DEAD 
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OUR   bells    in    the    afternoon   watch. 

^        The  ship,  a  sleepy  thing  on  a  drowsy 

sea,   crept   along   with    the    faintest 

breath  of  wind  from  the  west.     The 

hands  were  dozing  or  smoking  in  the  fo'c's'le, 

and   the  mate,  John    M'Lean  of  Belfast  city, 

was  half-slumbering  on  the  after  skylight. 

Suddenly  the  restful  stillness  of  everything 
was  broken  by  a  scream  of  terror  from  the 
half-deck,  a  small  house  just  before  the  main 
hatch,  where  Carl  Hatzfeldt,  boatswain,  John 
Caldwell,  carpenter,  and  the  two  apprentices, 
James  Wilson  and  Henry  Milne,  had  their 
quarters. 

To  spring  over  the  low  rail  of  the  monkey 
poop  and  cover  the  few  yards  that  separated 
him  from  the  after  door  of  the  half-deck  was, 
for  the  lean  and  wiry  mate,  but  the  work  of 
five  seconds.  To  seize  John  Caldwell  by  the 
throat  and  tear  him  off  the  prostrate  form  of 
James  Wilson,  the  younger  apprentice,  took  him 
somewhat  longer,  for  the  carpenter,  gripping  an 
ugly  sheath-knife,  fought  and  blasphemed  like  a 
raving  madman. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  cursing 
with  which  it  was  freely  punctuated,  now  filled 
the  ship  fore  and  aft,  and  the  men,  turning  out 
hurriedly,  came  aft  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
row.  Still  locked  in  each  other's  grip,  and  roll- 
ing about  in  the  cramped  space  of  the  house, 


the  men  tore  and  wrenched  desperately  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  the  carpenter,  his  face  livid 
and  distorted,  fell  back  exhausted,  his  head 
crashing  against  the  corner  of  a  chest. 

"  Run  aft,  one  o'  ye,  and  call  the  cap'n,  and 
get  the  handcuffs  out  of  my  room,"  said  the 
mate  breathlessly. 

"  My  God,  man,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ? "  he  said  to  the  carpenter,  who  was  now 
sitting  up  and  staring  about  him  wildly,  great 
beads  of  perspiration  standing  out  upon  his 
forehead. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  M'Lean 
again.     "Are  you  mad  ?  " 

For  answer  Caldwell  pointed  shakily  at  the 
ruins  of  a  bed,  the  hair-stuffing  of  which  lay 
scattered  about  the  chests  and  decking  of  the 
house. 

"There,"  he  gasped — "there,  I  tell  you. 
She's  in  there.  They  stole  her  from  me — my 
wife — my  poor  wife.  They've  taken  her  away. 
But  I  know  where  she  is.  Holy  God !  I  must 
find  her.  I  loved  her  so  —  stand  away,  or 
by"— 

Four  pairs  of  sinewy  arms  held  him  this  time, 
and  another  pair  quietly  snapped  the  irons  on 
his  wrists.  Then  the  mate,  straightening  up 
the  remnants  of  his  collar,  turned  to  the  group 
at  the  door. 

"Go  for'ard,  men,"  he  said  sharply — "all  but 
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one  o'  ye.  Bo's'n,  take  him  one  side,  he'll 
perhaps  know  you;  and  you" — picking  out  a 
useful  -  looking  A.B.  —  "hold  on  to  him  the 
other.     So.     Now  take  him  aft." 

Between  them  they  half-led,  half-hauled  him, 
alternately  fighting  and  moaning  piteously,  to 
the  poop,  by  the  break  of  which  stood  the  tall, 
thin  figure  of  the  skipper,  Captain  John  Dester 
of  Nova  Scotia,  seaman  and  cynic. 

Slowly  removing  from  his  lips  a  well-seasoned 
churchwarden  clay,  and  deftly  projecting  the 
contents  of  his  mouth  across  the  lee  rail, 
Captain  Dester  drawled  a  demand  for  an 
explanation. 

"Wal,"  he  said  calmly,  "what's  the  trouble 
with  the  carpenter  ?     Been  overfeeding  ?  " 

The  subtle  sarcasm  was  evidently  wasted 
upon  the  mate,  who  supplied  the  facts. 

"  The  man's  mad,  sir — stark,  raving  mad — and 
it's  a  blessing  o'  God's  that  no  murder's  been 
done  aboard  here  to-day.  Boy,  tell  the  captain 
what  happened." 

The  apprentice  Wilson,  still  very  white  and 
shaky  from  his  recent  experience,  came  aft  at 
the  mate's  order  and  told  his  tale. 

He  had  been  sleeping,  he  said,  and  awoke  to 
find  the  carpenter,  "  whose  face  was  all  white 
and  funny  -  looking,"  bending  over  him  with  a 
knife.  Caldwell  gripped  him  by  the  throat  and 
flung  him  out  of  his  bunk,  and  then  began  to 
rip  his  bed  up,  crying  the  while  that  his  wife 
was  hidden  there.  Then  the  carpenter  rushed 
at  him  and  was  about  to  murder  him,  when  the 
mate  came. 

Captain  Dester  smoked  placidly  through 
the  evidence.  Then,  looking  coldly  upon 
the  panting  wretch  on  the  deck  below,  he 
said — 

"  Snakes,  I  guess.  Take  him  aft  into  the 
empty  storeroom  on  the  starboard  side.     Unship 


anything   he    might    break,    and    lock    him    in. 
He'll  square  up  in  a  week." 

Into  the  dismantled  storeroom  they  put  him, 
a  broken  man  that  cried  piteously  to  be  allowed 
to  "look  just  once  more  for  her,"  and  then,  in 
changeful  mood,  rushed  round  his  narrow  cell 
screaming  imprecations  and  foul  blasphemies. 

In  marking  out  John  Caldwell  for  a  victim, 
Fate  crushed  at  a  blow  one  of  the  lightest 
hearts  that  ever  throbbed  in  the  breast  of  a 
sailor. 

Five  weeks  before  they  led  him  a  raving 
madman  into  the  storeroom  of  The  Petrel, 
Caldwell  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  living. 
Homeward  bound  from  Singapore,  he  was 
finishing  his  last  voyage  before  settling  down 
in  a  comfortable  billet  ashore.  All  the  long 
passage  home  he  talked  to  his  shipmates  of 
nothing  but  his  bright  prospects. 

"  Chips,"  as  they  called  him  in  the  expressive 
nomenclature  of  the  fo'c's'le,  sang  blithely  at 
his  bench,  and  whistled  in  all  weathers  out  of 
the  very  fulness  of  his  heart.  Fair  weather  or 
foul,  his  thoughts  were  ever  in  the  cosy  little 
home  in  Poplar,  where  a  snug  little  wife  and  a 
tiny  "Chips"  were  awaiting  his  home-coming. 
Then  good-bye  for  ever  to  the  sea,  and  to  the 
heartache  of  absence  from  those  he  loved. 

"  Chips "  sang  his  way  up  Channel  and 
through  the  crowded  London  river.  Then 
when  the  mate  had  spoken  the  final  "That'll 
do,  men,"  he  packed  his  chest,  collected  lovingly 
the  "curios"  he  had  brought  for  his  wife,  and 
set  out  radiant  with  happy  expectation  for  his 
home. 

Along  the  familiar  little  street  he  saw  many 
faces  that  were  known  to  him,  but  their  looks 
of  welcome  he  thought  were  cold.  Still  he 
cared  little  for  that ;  there,  in  the  small  house 
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at  the  corner,  was  one  for  whose  loving  words 
of  greeting  he  had  waited  and  longed  through 
many  months.  Two  doors  from  his  home  Jim 
Sheldon  the  shipwright  stepped  from  his  gate, 
and  very  quietly  —  very  softly,  it  seemed  to 
"  Chips  " — bade  him  welcome  home.  Then 
as  John  Caldwell  hurried  past  and  entered  his 
own  gate,  Jim  Sheldon,  looking  after  him,  said 
very  slowly,  "  Poor  old  Jack ;  it'll  go  pretty 
near  killin'  him.     God  help  him." 

What  happened  inside  John  Caldwell's  home 
that  afternoon  no  man  or  woman  of  Clew  Street 
can  say.  Not  one  of  his  rough,  kindly  friends 
of  the  Poplar  street  even  cares  to  picture  what 
took  place  when  the  cruel  blow  fell.  They  do 
know  that  Caldwell,  one  of  the  squarest,  kindest- 
hearted  men  that  ever  drew  breath,  found  that 
his  wife  had  fled. 

Gone  with  a  younger,  smarter  man,  and  taken 
Jack's  bonny  baby  with  her.  On  the  little 
parlour  table  "  Chips "  found  a  note,  the  usual 
pitiful  plea  for  forgiveness,  the  old  snivelling 
confession  of  guilt,  ending  with  the  inevitable 
blasphemy  of  an  appeal  for  God's  blessing  on 
the  wronged  husband. 

John  Caldwell  read  the  scrawl  with  staring, 
frightened  eyes,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees  by 
the  table  like  a  man  struck  down  with  a  hand- 
spike. Feeling  that  in  such  sorrow  the  offer 
of  sympathy  would  be  an  intrusion,  his  friends, 
meaning  it  kindly,  left  him  to  fight  his  trouble 
alone,  and  when  night  came  the  crouching 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  strained  white  face  crept 
from  the  house  and  moved  unsteadily  out  into 
the  rain  and  darkness. 

From  that  hour  Clew  Street  knew  John 
Caldwell  no  more.  When  those  who  would 
have  given  him  simple  words  of  comfort  sought 
him  in  the  early  morning,  they  found  a  deserted 
home.      On   the    little    parlour   table   lay   the 


woman's  cruel  message,  crushed  and  crumpled 
where  it  had  fallen  from  the  lifeless  fingers  of 
the  stricken  man. 

The  women  cried,  and  "  'oped  ter  Gawd  "  the 
wife's  sin  would  come  home  to  her ;  and  Jim 
Sheldon,  his  arms  folded  across  his  broad  chest, 
muttered  something  for  which  in  a  cooler 
moment  he  humbly  asked  his  Lord's  forgiveness. 

Within  a  week  Clew  Street  had  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  almost  forgotten  the  tragedy  of 
No.  8,  and  when  some  days  later  the  news 
drifted  up  from  Green's  Home  that  the  wreck 
of  John  Caldwell  had  signed  on  and  was  out- 
ward bound  for  Calcutta,  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  the  bar  of  "  The  Mariner's  Hope," 
declared  it  to  be  the  best  thing  he  could  have 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

•  •  •  • 

Captain  Dester  lolled  in  his  favourite  attitude 
against  the  weather  poop  raiL  His  long,  lean, 
sallow  countenance  betrayed  not  the  faintest 
indication  of  the  evil  fortune  that  had  befallen 
The  Petrel. 

Night  and  day  the  screams  of  the  unhappy 
captive  of  the  storeroom  had  rung  through  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  and  rendered  sleep  well- 
nigh  impossible,  and  to  fill  the  skipper's  measure 
of  bitterness  to  overflowing,  the  winds  had  been 
so  light  and  variable  that  for  a  full  week  The 
Petrel  had  been  loafing  about  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
laying  every  course  but  the  right  one. 

Upon  the  mate  these  things  had  had  a  very 
serious  effect.  For  the  student  of  character 
John  M'Lean  presented  an  interesting  com- 
bination of  strength  and  weakness.  Physical 
courage  he  possessed  in  abundance,  as  many  a 
foremast  rebel  found  to  his  cost.  Morally  he 
was  a  snivelling  coward,  a  slave  to  superstitious 
fancies  and  presentiments. 

When  John  Caldwell  first  woke  him  with  his 
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ravings,  the  mate,  quaking  with  terror,  fled  up 
the  companion  and  walked  the  poop  with  the 
second  mate  for  the  remainder  of  the  watch. 
Thenceforward  he  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  in  the 
starboard  lifeboat  on  the  skids,  suffering  cold 
and  discomfort  by  night  and  day  for  very  fear 
of  the  man  below.  He  became  morbid  and 
silent,  with  intervals  of  mumbled  soliloquy,  and 
muttered  blasphemy. 

It  was  his  firm  belief  that  when  John  Caldwell 
lost  his  reason  and  babbled  childishly  about 
his  broken  heart,  he  brought  upon  The  Petrel  a 
curse  that  could  be  removed  only  by  the  death 
of  the  madman.  For  that  deliverance  the  mate 
in  his  cowardice  prayed  fervently  through  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night. 

Half-way  through  one  of  these  agonised 
appeals  M'Lean  stopped  suddenly  and  looked 
out,  lost  in  thought,  upon  the  oily  heave  of  the 
sea.  As  he  looked,  there  came  into  his  drawn 
face  an  expression  of  intense  relief.  The  all- 
merciful  God  had  heard  his  cry,  and  had  shown 
him  a  way  of  deliverance  from  the  evil  which 
had  beset  them.  Scarce  had  the  last  note  of 
the  midnight  eight  bells  ceased,  when  the  mate 
ascended  the  starboard  poop  ladder  and  took 
over  the  deck  for  the  watch. 

'"Chips'  is  all  right,"  said  the  second  mate 
sleepily,  as  he  passed  his  chief  and  went  below. 
The  wheel  was  changed,  Olaf  Olsen  the  Dane 
coming  aft  to  relieve  Nick  Johnson,  a  big  St. 
Vincent  nigger,  who  gave  him  the  course  "  Sou'- 
west  by  south-half-south,"  as  a  piece  of  useless 
information,  and  went  for'ard.  Ten  minutes 
after  midnight  the  men  of  the  port  watch  and 
the  single  apprentice  were  told  by  the  mate 
that  they  might  lie  down  "all  standing"  on 
their  chests,  but  to  be  ready  to  lay  aft  smartly 
if  they  were  wanted. 

At  half-past  twelve  only  an  occasional  "  kick  " 


of  the  wheel  in  the  long  roll,  and  the  flapping 
cloud  of  idle  canvas  aloft,  broke  the  silence  of 
the  sleeping  ship. 

For  a  while  the  mate  sat  perfectly  still  upon 
the  skylight  seat,  his  brows  puckered  in  thought, 
his  whole  attitude  that  of  a  man  who  comes 
slowly  to  his  resolution.  Then  he  murmured 
half-aloud — 

"  Why  not  ?  It  came  to  me  as  I  prayed,  so 
it  must  be  the  right  thing.  It  is  only  one  life — 
the  life  of  a  maniac — for  the  lives  of  the  rest 
of  us." 

He  rose  quietly  and  looked  about  him. 
The  ship  was  as  still  as  the  tomb,  even  Olsen 
the  steersman,  finding  no  reason  for  being 
wakeful,  had  set  his  back  against  the  gear-box, 
lolled  forward  upon  the  wheel,  and  fallen  into 
a  profound  slumber.  Through  the  half-open 
skylight  M'Lean  could  see  the  recumbent  form 
of  Captain  Dester  stretched  in  deep  sleep  upon 
a  cabin  settee. 

Slipping  off  his  shoes,  he  walked  aft  and 
looked  over  the  taffrail.  Yes,  the  dinghey  was 
still  out,  rocking  lazily  under  the  counter,  where 
it  had  been  left  since  the  second  mate  took 
some  letters  off  to  a  passing  ship  two  days 
before.  Everything  was  favourable.  Silently, 
stealthily  as  a  cat  the  mate  crept  down  the  port 
poop  ladder  and  passed  into  the  alleyway. 
From  the  cabin  came  only  the  sounds  of  the 
ticking  of  the  ship's  clock  and  the  deep,  regular 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  skipper. 

The  second  door  on  the  left  facing  aft  was 
locked,  and  the  key  was  on  the  outside.  Close 
to  this  door  M'Lean  paused  and  listened. 
Through  the  iron  fretwork  ventilator  he  could 
hear  the  madman  talking  to  an  imaginary 
visitor. 

He  was  saying,  "  Don't  you  know  why  they 
have  locked  me  in   here?     I'll   tell  you.      It's 
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because  they  think  I'm  mad  ;  but  I'm  not.  I 
only  want  to  find  her  again,  and  then  I'll  be  so 
good — O  God — yes,  so  good — if  I  could  only 
just  see  her.  But  I  know  she  isn't  here,  because 
I've  looked  all  over  the  ship.  I  must  go  back 
to  Poplar,  to  the  little  street  we  lived  in  before  " 
— and  here  the  tone  grew  querulous  and  fret- 
fui,  and  to  the  mate's  ears  came  the  sound  of 
childish  weeping  and  petulant  complaint. 

For  the  moment  M'Lean  grew  frightened. 
What  if  the  man  should  become  violent  when 
the  door  was  opened  ?  The  noise  would  rouse 
the  whole  ship,  and  that  meant  a  continuance  of 
the  living  hell  of  the  past  month.  That  thought 
nerved  him  to  the  attempt.  A  second  of  death- 
like silence  told  him  that  the  sleeper's  rest  was 
unbroken,  and  then  with  a  firm  grip  he  slowly 
turned  the  key  of  the  storeroom  door. 

Caldwell,  a  living  skeleton,  was  crouching 
^upon  the  deck,  his  wasted  arms  thrown  forward 
across  his  knees,  his  deathly  face  and  blood- 
shot eyes  turned  vacantly  to  the  opposite 
bulkhead.  As  the  door  opened  he  looked  up 
in  a  frightened,  cowering  way,  and  began  to 
mumble  incoherently ;  but  the  mate,  conscious  of 
the  value  of  each  moment,  strode  across  the 
room  and  took  the  shivering  creature  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  '  Chips,'  you  can  go  and  look  for  your  wife 
in  Poplar,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  Come  with 
me  ;  I'll  show  you  where  to  find  her." 

For  a  second  or  so  Caldwell  looked  at  him 
stupidly,  then  the  haggard  face  lit  up  as  the 
mate's  meaning  came  slowly  to  the  suffering 
brain.  Without  a  word  the  carpenter  rose  and 
followed  M'Lean  out  of  the  storeroom  into  the 
alleyway.  Leading  the  way  up  the  port  ladder 
to  the  poop,  the  mate  stopped  for  an  instant  to 
see  if  Olsen  had  been  awakened. 

To    his   intense  relief    the    heavy    form     of 


the  sailor  was  still  lolling  forward  upon  the 
wheel,  his  head  pillowed  upon  an  arm  doubled 
between  two  spokes.  Only  the  deep  breathing 
of  the  sleeping  Dane  broke  the  dead  stillness  as 
the  two  men — both  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
deliverance — crept  softly  on  to  the  poop. 

Bending  close  to  Caldwell's  ear  the  mate 
whispered,  "  The  dinghey's  towing  astern.  You 
can  lower  yourself  into  her,  then  let  go  the  painter 
from  the  ringbolt  in  the  bow.  But  for  God's 
sake,  man,  make  no  sound,  or  they'll  find  you 
and  bring  you  back,  and  then  " — 

If  the  sentence  had  been  finished  it  would 
have  been  spoken  to  the  empty  air,  for  silently 
and  nimbly  as  a  cat  the  carpenter  had  already 
crossed  the  taffrail  and  slid  down  into  the 
dinghey.  In  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
night  the  boat  and  its  occupant  were  at  once 
lost  to  view,  and  when  a  few  seconds  later 
the  mate,  reaching  outboard,  hauled  steadily 
on  the  painter,  he  muttered  a  fervent  "  Thank 
God,"  as  the  rope  came  easily  up  to  him  from 
the  water. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  watch  M'Lean 
walked  the  poop,  fighting  a  restless  conscience 
with  the  reflection  of  Divine  Guidance,  telling 
his  coward  heart  that  in  the  suffering  and  terror 
of  the  last  few  hours  he  had  delivered  his  ship- 
mate from  misery  and  death.  He  was  still 
engaged  in  the  difficult  process  of  reassurance 
when  Wilson,  the  apprentice,  came  aft  to  strike 
eight  bells.  Olsen  had  already  awakened  from 
confused  dreams  of  his  last  drinking  bout  in 
the  "  Highway,"  and  was  gazing  foolishly  with 
sleepy  eyes  at  the  compass. 

Having  performed  the  duty  of  announcing 
the  close  of  the  midnight  watch,  apprentice 
Wilson  went  below  to  call  the  second  mate,  and 
to  make  the  customary  inspection  of  the  store- 
room  and    its   prisoner.     In   less   than   half  a 
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minute  he  was  again  on  the  poop,  telling  the 
mate  in  breathless  agitation  that  the  storeroom 
door  was  open  and  the  place  unoccupied. 

"  Gone  ?  "  said  M'Lean,  with  a  look  of  blank 
amazement.  "You  say  he  was  there  when  you 
came  on  deck  at  midnight,  and  now  he's 
gone  ?  "  The  mate  rushed  below  and  looked  at 
the  empty  storeroom.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
deck,  and  roared  at  the  frightened  boy, "  What  in 

hell  are  you  standing  there  for,  staring  like  a 

image?  Go  for'ard  and  call  the  hands.  Tell 
them  to  search  the  ship  fore  and  aft ;  the  man 
must  be  somewhere  aboard." 

Growling  sullenly,  both  watches  turned  out 
and  began  the  search.  They  hunted  and 
rummaged  from  fore-peak  to  lazarette,  cursing 
their  luck  for  ever  having  shipped  in  such 
a  packet ;  and  then,  having  ransacked  every 
possible  place  of  concealment,  they  gathered  aft 
on  the  quarter-deck  to  report  failure.  When 
these  fruitless  proceedings  had  reached  a 
deadlock,  the  long,  lank  figure  of  Captain  Dester 
uncoiled  itself  through  the  companion-way,  and 
stood  in  all  the  unstudied  elegance  of  striped 
flannel  pyjamas  on  the  poop. 

The  mate's  story  he  heard,  coldly  puffing  the 
while  at  his  beloved  churchwarden,  his  lips 
pushed  out  in  open  scepticism  when  it  came 
to  the  assurances  of  vigilance  throughout  the 
watch.  The  master  of  The  Petrel  heard  his 
chief  officer  to  the  end,  and  then,  turning  on  his 
unshod  heel,  he  walked  aft  to  the  taffrail,  over 
which  he  leaned  and  looked  under  the  ship's 
counter.  Evidently  a  very  brief  inspection  was 
sufficient,  for  Captain  Dester  brought  the  upper 
part  of  him  in  board  again,  and  said — ■ 

"  You  might  have  saved  yourselves  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  the  carpenter.  He  got  away  in 
the  dinghey  that  was  towing  astern  ;  the  painter 
hanging  where  he  left  it  after  he  cut  the  boat 


adrift.  Mr.  Mate,  you've  just  told  me  that  you 
kept  a  sharp  lookout.  Either  you're  a  damned 
liar  or  my  notion  of  a  sharp  lookout  and  your's 
don't  square.  You've  been  looking  for  the 
carpenter.  I've  been  looking  for  the  man  who 
let  him  get  away  with  a  thirty-pound  dinghey, 
and  I  think  I've  found  him." 

Having  thus  said  more  in  one  breath  than 
had  fallen  from  his  lips  during  the  preceding 
three  weeks,  Captain  Dester  lowered  himself 
through  the  companion-way  to  resume  his 
broken  slumber  on  the  settee. 

The  pale  light  of  dawn  deepened  into  glow- 
ing fires,  the  blood-red  sun  burning  through 
a  deepening  bank  of  cloud,  shot  with  shimmer- 
ing gold  a  wilderness  of  sea  that  bore  no  living 
thing  save  those  who  from  the  decks  of  The 
Petrel  looked  in  vain  for  the  wretched 
castaway.  By  noon  every  foot  of  The 
PetreFs  canvas  was  full  of  a  freshening  breeze 
from  the  east,  and  with  her  lee  bow  deep  laid 
to  the  rising  sea,  she  stood  away  on  her  course 
to  the  south'ard. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Adelaide 
Chronicle  of  8th  October,  and  is  an  account 
of  the  voyage  from  London  of  the  S.S. 
Gippsland : — - 

"The  wonderful  romance  of  the  sea  has 
perhaps  never  furnished  a  more  extraordinary 
incident  than  that  which  occurred  during  the 
early  days  of  the  present  voyage  to  Australia  of 
the  well-known  liner  Gippsla?id.  In  the  course 
of  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
Chronicle,  Captain  MacKilliam  told  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  story  : — 

"Shortly  after  breakfast  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  of  August,  the  ship  being  in  latitude 
43°  N.  longitude  io°  W.,  the  third  officer,  who 
was  on  the  bridge,  reported  what  he  made  out 
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to  be  a  ship's  boat  about  three  miles  distant, 
sharp  on  our  starboard  bow.  I  at  once  slowed 
down  and  kept  the  steamer  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  object.  I  then  sent  away  the 
starboard  lifeboat  with  the  second  officer  and 
four  men. 

"  When  they  brought  the  derelict  alongside 
I  found  stretched  along  the  thwarts  the  corpse 
of  a  man  clad  in  dungaree  jumper  and  trousers. 
The  boat  was  marked  '  The  Petrel — Sunderland,' 
and  from  her  appearance  I  should  say  that  she 
had  been  adrift  about  four  or  five  days,  as  she 
was  half-full,  and  the  man's  feet,  hanging  over 
the  midship  thwart,  were  awash. 

"By  this  time  the  rails  fore  and  aft  were 
crowded  with  passengers  eager  to  know  the 
nature  of  our  discovery,  the  women  folk  in 
particular  displaying  the  most  frantic  anxiety 
not  to  miss  a  single  detail  of  the  inspection. 

"As  the  shortest  way  of  getting  the  boat 
and  the  drowned  man  aboard  together,  we 
hoisted  the  derelict  up  to  our  own  davits,  and 
then  the  body  of  the  castaway  sailor  was  lifted 
out. 

"  Now  that's  a  sight  that  I  think  no  passenger 
need  see,  so  I  ordered  the  boatswain  to  have 
the  body  sewn  up  at  once,  so  that  I  might  bury 
it  the  same  night. 

With  all  my  precaution,  however,  many  of 
the  passengers  got  close  to  the  corpse,  and 
took  a  long,  satisfying  look  at  the  face  of  the 
drowned  man. 

"The  women  folk,  I  repeat,  were  most  per- 
sistent in  their  morbid  curiosity,  and  one  of 
them— a  Mrs.  Edgley,  who  was  travelling  to 
Adelaide  with  her  husband  and  a  little  son, 
was  among  those  who  crowded  about  the  dead 
man. 

"  I  had  just  started  to  ascend  the  ladder 
to    the    bridge    when    I     heard    a   shriek,    and 


turning,  saw  Mrs.  Edgley  lying  deathly  white, 
with  blood  spouting  from  a  dreadful  wound  in 
her  head,  where  it  had  crashed  on  to  a  ringbolt. 
Her  husband  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and 
between  us,  with  the  help  of  the  doctor,  we 
carried  her  from  the  group  of  horror-stricken 
passengers  to  her  cabin,  where,  while  the  terrible 
wound  in  her  head  was  being  dressed,  she 
moaned  and  mumbled  incoherently. 

"  But  one  sentence  of  her  ravings  I  caught. 
It  was  this  :  '  Jack,  my  husband,  I  have  killed 
you — O  God  !  forgive  me — I ' — 

"Two   hours    later   Mrs.    Edgley   was   dead 
The   doctor    subsequently   told    me    that   the 
cause  of  death  was  really  due  to  heart  weakness, 
for  which  she  had  been  under  treatment  since 
she  had  joined  the  ship  at  Tilbury. 

"  The  facts  of  the  occurrence  were  duly 
entered  in  the  ship's  log,  and  having  given  the 
necessary  instructions  for  resuming  the  voyage, 
I  was  sitting  in  my  own  room  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Edgley,  from  whom  I  had,  of 
course,  demanded  an  explanation,  when  I  heard 
a  knock  at  my  door.  In  answer  to  my  call 
Edgley  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  Never  before  had  I  seen  a  man  so 
terribly  changed  in  a  brief  period.  In  less  than 
four  hours  he  seemed  to  have  lived  ten  years 
of  illness  and  suffering. 

"  He  told  me  in  broken  sentences  that  the 
woman  who  had  died  that  day  was  not  Mrs. 
Edgely.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  seafaring  man, 
and  he  had  induced  her  to  leave  her  home  in 
London  before  her  husband  returned  from  sea, 
and  they,  with  her  little  son,  were  going  abroad 
to  settle  in  South  Australia. 

"  '  I  suppose  you  can  surmise  the  rest,'  he 
said  gloomily  :  '  the  sea  by  some  cursed  chance 
brought  the  sin  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  it 
home  to  her.     The  man  you  found  dead  and 
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adrift  was  the  man  whose  home  in  Clew  Street, 
Poplar,  she  left  to  share  a  life  with  me.  That's 
the  whole  story,  captain,  and  for  what  has 
happened  to  those  two  I  suppose  I  alone  am 
to  blame.' 


"  Without  another  word  he  left  me,  and  from 
that  day  neither  he  nor  the  boy  left  their  cabin 
until  they  quietly  slipped  ashore  here  last  night. 

"The  same  evening   at   sundown    I    buried 


husband  and  wife  together. 
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"i  hear  poor  old  blbbl's  come  a  beastly  cropper." 

"Yes,  poor  old  chap,  drink  and  he  never  got  on  well  together,  the  one  lowered  the  other. 


SAVED  BY  BULLER'S  REVERSE 


By 


Athol  Forbes 


Y 


OU  must  fight.     There  cannot  be 
two  opinions  about  it." 

My  brother's  reply  seemed  for 
the    moment    to   grip    my    heart. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  breathe,  then  with  a 
sudden  jerk  it  began  beating  violently  again. 

"  Or  apologise,"  I  blurted  out,  colouring 
deeply. 

He  removed  his  cigarette,  eyeing  me  for  a 
second. 

"You  cannot  do  that.  It  is  contrary  to 
custom  here ;  besides,  Von  Bulan  will  not  accept 
an  apology." 

"But,  my  dear  Jack,"  I  expostulated,  "surely 
one  would  be  a  fool  to  risk  one's  life  on  any- 
thing so  stupid.  Perhaps  I  was  in  fault.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  express  my  regret,  seeing 
that  I  am  quite  raw  to  the  ways  here.  They 
will  understand  that  surely." 

"  You  cannot  climb  down  now." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  make  amends,"  I 
hastened  to  say,  as  the  moral  reflections  of  an 
old  copy-book  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  was 
in  such  a  state  I  would  have  clutched  at 
anything. 

"  I  don't  sec  that  you  have  anything  to  make 
amends  for.  My  opinion  is  that  Von  Bulan  is 
in  the  wrong,  but  he  has  challenged  you.  That 
is  enough.  Remember,  please,"  he  continued 
icily,  "  there  are  other  Englishmen  here  whom 


you  must  consider.  What  will  their  life  be 
worth  if  you  show  funk  ?  Come,  buck  up, 
man  ! " 

Certainly,  for  a  brother,  he  struck  me  as 
being  decidedly  unsympathetic.  My  mother 
had  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that  I' 
should  have  Jack  to  look  after  me,  and  here 
he  was  coolly  sending  me  to  what  might  in  all 
probability  mean  death. 

It  was  my  first  week  at  Heidelburg,  where  I 
had  come  to  go  through  a  course  of  philosophy. 
My  career  at  Oxford  had  been  brief,  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  a  proctor ;  now  I  was 
in  trouble  again.  At  one  of  the  open-air  concerts 
I  had  managed  to  offend  a  young  German.  I 
was  following  my  brother  to  a  seat,  and  while 
passing  him  I  happened  to  tread  upon  his  toe, 
or  rather  he  said  so,  for  I  have  no  recollection 
of  doing  so. 

An  angry  torrent  of  abuse  followed  his  com- 
plaint before  I  could  muster  up  sufficient  of  the 
language  to  beg  his  pardon,  with  the  result  that 
when  my  lips  succeeded  in  framing  a  reply,  it 
was  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  improve 
matters. 

Hereupon  my  brother  had  intervened  with 
explanations  which  I  could  not  follow,  but  as 
he  settled  himself  comfortably  down  in  his  seat 
after  exchanging  sundry  bows  and  salutes,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  consider  that  the  matter 
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had  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  So  it  had, 
from  their  point  of  view,  but  not  from 
mine. 

My  rude  awakening  came  next  morning  in 
the  form  ot  a  challenge.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  took  in  the  situation,  and  for  the 
moment  I  fancied  that  the  gentlemanly  Prussian 
who  disturbed  me  at  breakfast  had  chosen  this 
particular  hour  of  the  day  merely  to  do  the 
polite  to  a  new  arrival. 

My  knowledge  of  German  was  of  the  ordinary 
English  public-school  kind.  I  knew  sufficient 
to  become  confused  if  anyone  spoke  to  me. 
My  caller  quickly  grasped  this,  and  began  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit  in  excellent 
English.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
would  be  a  fight,  and  had  called  to  ask  if  I 
would  be  good  enough  to  name  a  time  con- 
venient to  myself. 

My  reply  was  to  refer  him  to  my  brother, 
whom  he  interviewed  in  his  bedroom.  Jack 
was  not  an  early  riser,  nor  did  he  hurry  from 
his  couch  to  acquaint  me  with  what  transpired. 
In  fact,  the  casual  way  in  which  he  treated  the 
whole  incident  convinced  me  that  his  character 
had  become  brutalised  by  his  residence  at 
this  particular  seat  of  learning. 

That  morning,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  found  mvself  wondering  whether  I  was  a 
coward.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  reflection.  Let 
it  be  said  my  age  was,  and  is,  still  this  side  of 
twenty,  and  my  life  had  been  a  singularly 
peaceful  one ;  although  I  came  from  a  race  of 
soldiers,  I  had  a  horror  of  hurting  anything. 
Besides,  I  knew  nothing  ot  weapons.  Look  at 
it  as  you  will,  my  position  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unpleasant,  and  it  required  but  little  sagacity  to 
realise  that  my  challenger's  life  was  in  no 
immediate  danger. 

"  Look   here/'   Jack   broke   in   upon    my   re- 


flections, "you  have  got  to  see  this  thing 
through — a  Riddle  must  not  show  the  white 
feather.  I  put  you  down  for  the  Moltke  Corps 
as  soon  as  mother  said  you  were  coming  out, 
and  of  course  you  would  not  have  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  for  election  if  it  were  once  suspected 
that  you  did  not  want  to  figt\t  It  is  the  crack 
corps,  my  boy,  and  I  hope  to  get  you  in  this 
term.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  score,  and  this 
row  has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  will 
establish  your  reputation." 

Had  any  chance  been  mine,  I  would  gladly 
have  foregone  the  honour  of  such  membership 
to  have  cried  off  the  duel,  but  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  the  Moltke  Corps,  or — 
well,  I  did  not  care  to  think  of  the  alterna- 
tive. Jack's  utter  callousness  simply  annoyed 
me.  He  must  have  caught  the  sense  of 
my  reflections,  for  he  hastened  to  reassure 
me. 

"  Yuu  may  only  be  wounded  after  all.  That 
is  how  these  affairs  generally  end." 

"  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  fence  or 
firearms,"  I  jerked  out. 

"  This  will  be  fought  with  rapiers ;  but  you, 
of  course,  have  the  choice.  Still,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  swords  shall  be  used  in  these 
encounters." 

"  Jack,  is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  this  ?  "  I 
exclaimed  in  desperation. 

He  looked  at  me  gravely.  "None.  You 
are  a  fool  to  ask.  There  is  time  to  get  in  a 
little  practice,  and  we  had  better  begin." 

He  took  down  from  above  the  fireplace  two 
rapiers.  We  stood  the  table  up  against  the 
wall  to  get  more  space,  and  he  began  to  instruct 
me  in  the  art  of  fence.  I  was  nervous,  while  he 
was  impatient,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  flung 
down  his  foil. 

"  You  are  hopeless,"  he  cried. 
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I  made  no  remark,  and  for  a  time  he  leaned 
against  the  table  silent. 

"The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive,"  he  said  after  a  pause, 
picking  up  his  foil  again. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  point  out  to  me  the 
best  postures  for  guarding  against  attack.  This 
time  I  made  some  progress. 

,;  If  you  do  as  well  as  that,"  he  remarked  after 
a  bout,  "you  will  make  a  show,  at  all  events, 
which  is  better  than  nothing." 

We  were  interrupted  at  that  moment  by  the 
entry  of  the  young  Prussian  who  had  called 
upon  us  in  the  capacity  of  my  antagonist's 
second.  He  smiled  as  he  saw  what  we  were 
doing. 

"  Ah  !  A  few  lessons.  It  is  well,"  he  said, 
in  English. 

Then  he  and  my  brother  entered  into  a 
conversation,  which  seemed  to  be  mutually 
satisfactory,  judging  from  their  looks.  They 
talked  in  low  tones,  but  I  knew  they  were 
making  the  final  arrangements  for  the  encounter. 
I  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window.  How  their 
nonchalance  irritated  me.  A  sudden  exclama- 
tion from  my  brother  caused  me  to  turn  quickly 
round. 

'•Do  you  hear  that?"  he  shouted  excitedly. 
"  Our  forces  have  been  defeated  at  the  Tugela 
River,  and  Von  Roonen  here  says  our  Govern- 
ment is  appealing  for  volunteers." 

In  an  instant  my  former  gloomy  thoughts 
were  dispelled.  Jack  rushed  out  for  a  paper, 
leaving  us  together.  Soon  the  three  of  us  were 
devouring  the  contents,  for  our  friend  seemed 
now  as  excited  as  we  were,  though  he  refrained 
from  making  any  comments. 

Sure  enough,  Buller  had  abandoned  Spion 
Kop.  I  caught  sight  of  "  More  Boer  Victories  " 
in  large  print.     It  was  enough.     I  snatched  up 


my  cap,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
I  was  running  with  all  my  might  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  office. 

A  month  previous,  the  colonel  of  the  Royal 
Daleshire  Militia  had  offered  me  a  commission, 
but  as  my  arrangements  for  a  course  of  study  in 
Germany  had  then  been  completed,  my  father 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Now  things  were  different. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  what  I 
proposed  doing. 

I  arrived  at  the  telegraph  office  breathless,  and 
to  my  great  vexation  found  myself  unable  to 
express  myself  in  the  language.  Fortunately 
my  brother,  with  the  Prussian,  had  followed 
close  at  my  heels. 

"  What  foolery  is  this  ? "  he  cried,  bursting 
into  the  office,  where  I  was  endeavouring  to 
make  known  my  wants  to  the  officials. 

"  A  telegram  form,  quick  —  tell  them,"  I 
shouted. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm.  "  What  is 
it  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"Why,  one  of  the  Militia  regiments  that 
will  go  to  the  front  is  the  Royal  Daleshire, 
and  I  want  to  wire  and  offer  myself.  Quick, 
Jack." 

In  a  moment  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance underwent  a  complete  change.  It  had 
been  deathly  pale  before,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tion put  forth  in  chasing  me.  It  was  radiant 
now. 

I  wrote  out  my  telegram,  and  we  came  away 
together.  For  a  while  we  walked  on  in  silence, 
then  Von  Roonen  put  out  his  hand. 

"  Stay !  An  apology  is  due  to  you.  We 
thought — I  thought" —  Then  he  hesitated, 
and  my  brother  finished  the  sentence. 

"We  thought  you  meant  to  get  out  of  the 
duel,  and  meant  to  inform  the  authorities." 

It  hurt  me — stung  me,  in  fact — to  think  that 
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such  had  been  their  suspicion ;  but  it  quickly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  given  at  least  one  of 
them  reason  for  such  a  conclusion.  However, 
I  took  the  hand  so  frankly  offered,  and  Jack  and 
I  exchanged  glances. 

"  What  time  does  the  fight  come  off? "  I 
asked,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject. 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  We  may  as  well  walk  on  to  the  place  now," 
he  said.  "  It  is  fixed  for  two  o'clock  at  the 
Knciphalle,  so  there  is  just  time  to  get  some 
lunch  first." 

"I  must  get  back  to  my  principal,"  said  the 
Prussian.  "  We  shall  meet  presently,"  and 
with  a  bow  he  turned  off  into  a  by-street. 

We  did  not  ask  him  to  join  us  at  lunch. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Jack  explained  to 
me  afterwards,  it  would  not  have  been 
etiquette. 

At  a  quarter  to  two  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  Kaiser hof,  and  a  melancholy  looking  waiter, 
with  a  certain  air  of  mystery,  conducted  us 
through  a  variety  of  passages  to  the  Kneiphalle, 
where  the  members  of  the  Moltke  Corps  settled 
disputes  of  this  kind.  The  room  was  a  large 
old  German  Stube  of  a  type  now  rarely  seen. 

A  few  students  were  there  smoking  and 
drinking  beer.  One  of  these  came  up  to  my 
brother  and  entered  into  conversation,  and  I 
was  duly  presented.  The  oaken  walls,  black 
with  age,  were  hung  with  flags  and  shields 
emblazoned  with  various  arms  and  devices. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of 
portraits,  which  I  guessed  were  those  of 
prominent  members  of  the  club. 

Strange  to  say,  all  sense  of  fear  was  gone 
now.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  act  entirely 
on  the  defensive,  and  trust  to  my  powers  of 
endurance  and  length  of  arm  to  pull  me 
through.     My  antagonist  was  corpulent.     I  was 


in  perfect  form,  for  I  was  accustomed  to  hard 
exercise.  Presently  he  entered,  accompanied 
by  his  second  and  several  companions. 

The  centre  of  the  room  was  kept  clear  for 
the  combatants.  A  waiter  was  industriously 
distributing  sawdust  over  the  floor,  and  I 
noticed  here  and  there  patches  of  a  brownish 
red,  the  relics  of  former  encounters.  A  surgeon 
entered,  and  took  up  his  position  behind  a 
table  at  one  end  of  the  room,  upon  which  he 
put  out  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  calling  that 
might  be  required. 

While  watching  these  preparations  I  suddenly 
became  aware  that  all  in  the  room  were  speak- 
ing in  hushed  accents,  and  that  I  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  They  were 
collected  together  in  little  groups,  and  every 
now  and  again  men  would  turn  and  look  at  me. 
My  brother  came  over  to  me  from  one  of  the 
groups. 

"  They  are  going  to  stop  the  duel,"  he  said ; 
"  but  it  is  all  right." 

Before  I  could  inquire  why,  a  student,  the 
president  of  the  corps,  as  I  discovered, 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in 
stentorian  voice  called  out,  "  Silentium." 

In  a  moment  everyone  was  attention. 

"I  believe  all  in  this  room,"  he  began,  "are 
now  aware  that  our  young  English  friend,  who 
was  to  fight  Von  Bulan  to-day,  has  gallantly 
offered  his  services  for  the  British  fighting  line 
now  in  South  Africa.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, I,  as  your  president,  declare  the  duel 
off.  Such  a  course,  I  am  convinced,  you  will  all 
regard  as  proper." 

"  You  will  also  know, '  he  went  on,  "  that 
our  young  friend  is  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  our  ranks.  As  we  have  had  proof  of  his 
courage,  I  ask  you  to  declare  his  election  by 
acclamation." 
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This    was   greeted    by   a    long,    wild    cheer,  Foremost  among  those  who  pressed  forward 

such  as   I  thought    only  English  throats  could  to    congratulate    me    was    my    challenger,    Von 

give.  Bulan. 

"Does  any  member  object?"  he  cried.  "May  I  count  myself  one  of  your  friends?" 

He  waited  a  few  seconds,  then  he  formally  he  asked, 

greeted  me  as  a  member  of  the  Moltke  Corps.  A  warm  handshake  was  my  reply. 


Benevolent  Lady  (distributing  tract  to  inebriate%  who  lias  refused to  accept  one), — "Do  TAKE  one.     If  you  read 

IT,     IT    WILL    DO    YOU    GOOD." 

Drunk  (pulling  himself  together). — "Madam,  I  writes  'em." 


THE    SOB   OF   THE    LAY    FIGURE 


By 


Emeric  Hulme-Beaman 


ON  a  certain  bright  morning  early  in 
April,  a  young  man  found  himself 
sauntering  idly  over  the  parapeted 
bridge  that  spans  the  Seine  not  a 
stone's-throw  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

His  name  was  Theodore  Ray,  and  his  occu- 
pation might  almost  have  been  determined 
from  the  negligent  though  not  untidy  character 
of  his  apparel,  and  from  a  certain  conscious 
ostentation  with  which  he  would  at  times  caress 
a  wavy  yellow  beard  that  hung  down  to  his 
waistcoat  button.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  an 
artist. 

The  past  few  months  he  had  been  spending 
in  Italy,  where  he  had  derived  much  satisfaction 
and  a  little  profit  from  the  study  of  the  many 
works  of  art  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
that  country ;  and  he  was  now  making  his 
way  back  to  his  home  in  London  by  such 
easy  stages  as  a  man  of  leisure  and  sufficient 
means  is  able  to  afford  himself  the  luxury  of 
adopting. 

There  were  yet  several  hours  to  be  wasted  in 
Paris  before  the  Calais  train  started,  and  after 
wandering  aimlessly  through  the  city,  chance 
had  at  length  directed  his  steps  to  a  small  side 
street  leading  out  of  the  larger  one  that  runs 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  almost 
parallel  with  it,  towards  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
It    was    in    this    street    that    his    attention    was 


presently  arrested  by  the  wares  exhibited  in 
the  window  of  an  unpretentious-looking  curiosity 
shop. 

Among  other  articles  exposed  to  the  approval 
of  the  passer-by,  was  one  which  particularly 
engaged  his  interest,  and  had,  indeed,  been  the 
cause  of  his  stopping  before  the  window.  This 
article  appeared  to  Theodore  Ray  to  accord 
singularly  ill  with  its  environment.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  objects  of  unattractive  aspect — ■ 
odd  jumbles  of  antiquarian  refuse,  with  here 
and  there  a  scrap  of  old  theatrical  wardrobe,  or 
an  incongruous  relic  from  some  second-rate 
museum  —  it  seemed  to  stand  out  the  more 
conspicuously  from  its  neighbours,  and  almost 
to  advance  a  mute  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of 
the  beholder. 

Theodore  Ray  permitted  himself  to  gaze  on 
it  for  some  minutes  in  an  attitude  of  pensive 
criticism,  while  his  hands  passed  meditatively 
over  the  silky  threads  of  his  beard.  There  was 
something  in  the  article  that  appealed  to  his 
feelings  as  an  artist ;  but  he  was  conscious  that 
there  was  something  else  that  appealed  to  him 
further  as  a  man ;  and  it  was  this  consciousness 
that  confounded  his  criticism,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthened  his  resolve. 

He  entered  the  shop.  The  interior  of  it  was 
dingy,  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with  that 
peculiar  musty  smell  which  alone  inhabits  the 
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establishments  of  second-hand  dealers.  Behind 
the  counter  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  sat  in 
a  rickety  chair  reading  a  newspaper,  and  as 
Theodore  Ray  pushed  open  the  door  and 
walked  in,  he  looked  up  at  him  with  a  mild 
start  of  surprise,  as  though  the  advent  of  a 
customer  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
a  man  in  his  position  might  be  supposed  to 
expect. 

"Good-morning,"  said  Ray  politely. 

"  At  your  commands,  monsieur  !  "  replied  the 
man,  perceiving  suddenly  that  his  customer  was 
a  well-dressed  young  foreigner,  of  an  appearance 
not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  cash 
and,  possibly,  an  added  capacity  for  spending 
it.  He  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and 
made  a  bow. 

"You  have  in  your  window  a  lay  figure," 
began  Ray. 

"  Without  doubt,  monsieur ;  it  is,  as  you  say, 
a  lay  figure  of  exceptional  perfection  ! " 

Theodore  had  not  said  so,  though  he  may 
have  thought  it :  he  did  not,  however,  trouble  to 
correct  this  trifling  misrepresentation,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  observing — 

"  I  am  an  artist." 

The  man  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  depre- 
cating gesture.,  as  one  who  would  imply  that  the 
fact  mentioned  was  too  obvious  to  require 
assertion. 

"The  face  of  monsieur  expresses  it,"  he 
remarked. 

Ray  smiled — not  a  little  pleased,  it  may  be, 
by  this  tribute  to  his  vanity. 

"  And,"  he  pursued,  "  I  am  disposed  to  make 
a  purchase." 

The  man  bowed  again. 

"  The  lay  figure,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  The  lay  figure.  It  happens  to  be 
precisely  suited  to  my  fancy,  and  I  am  come  to 


inquire  whether  it  chance  to  prove  equally 
suited  to  my  purse." 

"  Of  that  monsieur  may  rest  assured,"  replied 
the  man  briskly.  "  Considering  the  perfection 
of  the  lay  figure — its  adroit  workmanship,  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions — the  almost  lifelike 
aspect  of  its  lineaments  ;  its  " — 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Ray.  "  Its  recommendations 
I  am  as  well  able  as  yourself,  my  friend,  to 
determine.     I  desire  only  to  know  its  price." 

"  As  I  was  about  to  observe,  monsieur,  con- 
sidering all  these  points,  the  price  is  nominal — 
merely  nominal ! " 

"  Name  it." 

"  Truly ;  what  would  monsieur  be  disposed 
to  give?"  inquired  the  shopman. 

"  Nay  ;  what  do  you  ask  ?  " 

The  man  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be 
reflecting ;  then  he  gave  a  sidelong  glance  at 
his  customer. 

"  In  effect,"  he  observed,  "  I  find  that  there 
is  no  sale  for  lay  figures,  monsieur,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town.  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  a  moderate  price.  You  shall,  there- 
fore, have  it  for  a  hundred  francs.  It  is  dirt 
cheap." 

Theodore  Ray  could  scarce  restrain  a  slight 
gesture  of  surprise ;  the  sum  named  was  indeed 
a  ridiculously  low  one;  "this  tradesman," 
thought  he,  "  is  either  strangely  insensible  of 
the  value  of  his  wares,  or  else  he  must  be  a 
person  of  a  strikingly  liberal  character.  Provi- 
dence has  evidently  directed  me  here  in  order 
that  I  may  benefit  by  this  remarkable  instance 
of  commercial  urbanity."     Aloud  he  replied — 

"  Good.     I  will  buy  the  figure." 

"  A  bargain  is  a  bargain  ! "  replied  the  shop- 
man, "and  monsieur  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
admit  that  I  am  selling  him  the  lay  figure  dirt 
cheap.     I    myself   paid    nearly    as    much    as    a 
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hundred  francs  for  it.  Yet  there  is  no  demand 
for  such  things  here.     I  bought  it  at  the  sale  of 

the  celebrated  artist,  M.  L ,  who,  as  monsieur 

is  doubtless  aware,  is  but  lately  deceased." 

As  he  spoke  the  man  withdrew  the  lay  figure 
from  the  window,  and  Theodore  Ray  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  more  closely  the  wonder- 
ful delicacy  of  its  workmanship,  the  symmetry 
of  its  shape,  and  the  beauty  of  its  waxen  features. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  female,  and  from  its 
head  there  hung  a  wealth  of  rich  soft  hair. 

The  mask  of  the  face  was  singularly  lifelike ; 
the  eyes  were  blue,  with  lids  half  drooping 
beneath  their  long  black  lashes ;  the  mouth 
was  large  and  dainty  -  lipped,  taking  at  the 
corners  a  gentle  downward  curve  that  lent  a 
somewhat  pathetic  expression  to  the  counten- 
ance ;  and  the  countenance  itself  might  indeed 
have  been  cast  from  the  face  of  a  very  beautiful 
young  girl. 

As  for  the  limbs,  they  were  fashioned  so 
humanly  as  almost  to  create  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  beholder.  Ray  was  anxious  to 
complete  the  purchase  and  be  gone.  He  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  notes,  and  counted 
out  a  hundred  francs  ;  the  shopman  gathered 
up  the  money,  while  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
spread  over  his  features. 

"It's  a  bargain,"  he  repeated,  "- — for 
monsieur  ! "  he  added. 

At  that  very  moment  a  stray  cab  chanced  to 
be  passing  down  the  street.  Ray  hailed  it,  and 
instructed  the  shopman  to  place  the  figure  in 
its  case  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  When 
his  eye  fell  on  the  case  which  the  man  produced 
for  this  purpose,  he  could  hardly  repress  a  little 
shudder  of  repugnance — the  shape  of  it  bore  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  a  coffin. 

However,  he  said  nothing,  and  presently  both 
case    and    owner  were    driving    rapidly    in    the 


direction  of  a  large  central  hotel.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  box  did  not  fail  to  excite  a  certain 
degree  of  comment,  and  more  than  once  Ray 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  porters, 
both  at  the  hotel  and  the  railway  station,  that  it 
contained  nothing  else  than  an  ordinary  lay 
figure.  He  felt,  indeed,  that  he  might  with 
greater  justice  have  described  it  as  an  extra- 
ordinary one. 

The  night  was  clear  and  calm  when  he 
embarked  at  length  upon  the  Channel  steamer. 
Theodore  remained  for  some  time  on  deck, 
puffing  contemplatively  at  his  cigar,  for  he  was 
in  no  mood  for  sleep,  and  preferred  the  cool  air 
of  the  sea  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
cabin.  But  the  boat  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  when  a  sudden  and  singular  change  trans- 
formed the  aspect  of  the  sea  and  sky. 

The  gentle  breeze  of  a  few  minutes  ago  rose 
to  a  wind,  and  the  wind  swelled  momentarily 
into  a  gale ;  dark  clouds  gathered  overhead,  till 
a  threatening  pall  hung  above  the  vessel,  and 
not  a  star  was  visible  ;  the  waves  leapt  angrily 
against  the  sides  of  the  steamer,  which  presently 
began  to  plunge  and  roll  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  labouring  heavily ;  all  around  was  tempest 
and  tumult.  The  passengers,  huddled  together 
in  the  saloon,  gazed  at  each  other  with  anxious 
faces. 

For  three  hours  the  tempest  raged ;  then 
with  an  almost  equal  suddenness  it  subsided, 
and  the  steamer  breasted  its  way  gallantly  into 
Dover  harbour.  Theodore  Ray  stumbled  up 
the  companion-ladder,  and  as  he  walked  towards 
the  gangway  he  passed  the  Captain,  who  stood 
near  the  bridge  wiping  the  spray  from  his  face 
and  talking  to  a  passenger. 

"  Rough,  my  dear  sir ! "  the  captain  was 
saying, — -"  I  have  had  twenty  years'  experience 
of  the  Channel,  and  I  tell  you  I  never  remember 
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a  rougher  passage.  There  might  almost,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh,  "have  been  a  corpse  on 
board  ! " 

"There  might  almost,"  Ray  found  himself 
repeating  mechanically,  as  he  crossed  the  gang- 
way, "  have  been  a  corpse  on  board  ! " 

Then  he  laughed  too  ;  and  the  next  moment 
shuddered  as  he  remembered  the  lay  figure  in 
its  box.  He  breakfasted  early  the  following 
morning,  and  on  descending  to  inquire  after  his 
luggage,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  knot  of  whispering  porters.  They 
cast  suspicious  glances  at  him  as  he  approached. 

"  Why,  now,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  ? " 
thought  he.  One  ot  the  men  drew  near  and 
touched  his  cap  uneasily. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  the  fellow  began,  "but 
does  that  there  coffin  belong  to  you?" 

"  Coffin  ! "  exclaimed  Ray  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  anyway,  that  black  box,"  said  the  man, 
pointing  to  the  packing-case  of  the  lay  figure. 
"  Me  and  my  mates  have  been  listening  to  it " — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Ray.  "  You  and 
your  mates  have  been — what!" 

"  Listening  to  it.  It's  been  a-groaning  away 
to  itself  all  the  night  long,  and  if  there  ain't 
something  inside  it  as  hadn't  ought,  we  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  just  kindly  lift 
up  the  lid  of  it,  sir  ! " 

"You  astonish  me  !  "  exclaimed  Ray.  "The 
box  contains  nothing  alive  at  all ! " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  we're  a-going  to  open  it,"  said 
the  man  doggedly.  "  Nothing  alive,  maybe  !  " 
he  muttered  half  to  himself. 

"  Why,  you  donkey  ! "  cried  Ray,  in  consider- 
able indignation,  "do  you  imagine  that  I  am  a 
conveyer  of  contraband  corpses  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  go  for  to  call  me  a  donkey  ! " 
replied   the    porter.      "It's    been    a-groaning,    I 


say.  Just  you  be  good  enough  to  open  that  box, 
sir — or  we'll  call  the  police  ! " 

Theodore  was  sensible  enough  to  perceive 
the  inefficacy  of  argument.  He  concealed  his 
annoyance  at  the  man's  rudeness  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered.  "  If  it  will  satisfy 
you  I  will  open  the  box." 

The  men  grouped  themselves  round  him  as 
he  undid  the  fastenings,  and  when  a  moment 
later  he  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  and  disclosed 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  porters  a  lifelike 
wax  figure  of  exceeding  beauty  lying  motionless 
within  it,  a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  round. 

"  It's  a  lay  figure,"  explained  Ray,  with  some 
complacency. 

"  It's  like  a  purty  dead  lass,"  remarked  one. 

"  Not  so  dead  neither,"  observed  another. 
"  Look  at  its  eyes  a-staring  up." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  convince  your- 
selves that  it  is  a  lay  figure  by  feeling  it?" 
said  Ray  with  exquisite  irony. 

"You  can  shut  it  up,  sir,"  said  the  first 
spokesman,  turning  away  a  little  abashed. 
"  But  we  certainly  thought  as  we  heard  a  deal 
of  groaning  going  on." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Ray.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, left  an  unpleasant  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  at  length,  and 
without  further  annoyance,  he  reached  London. 

He  drove  immediately  to  his  mother's  house 
in  South  Kensington,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Ray  with  every  expression  of  kindness  and 
affectionate  solicitude.  His  first  care  was  to 
unpack  the  lay  figure  and  bestow  it  in  some 
safe  place;  his  next  was  to  exhibit  it  with  some 
prick-  to  his  mother. 

"  Well,  it  is  certainly  very  pretty,"  observed 
the  lady  critically ;  "  but,  my  dear  Theodore, 
isn't  it  a  little — eh?" 
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"  If  you  are  referring  to  the  indelicacy  of  its 
attire,  my  dear  mother,  that  of  course  is  a 
matter  that  can  easily  be  remedied,"  returned 
he. 

"Attire!  Want  of  attire.  It  has  nothing 
on  at  all ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ray.  "  It  might 
almost  be  a  live  young  girl,"  she  added, 
scrutinising  the  figure  through  her  eyeglasses. 

" Ahem,"  said  Theodore.     "Yes;  almost." 

Mrs.  Ray  turned  away  with  a  slight  blush, 
and  changed  the  conversation.  Theodore  was 
disappointed. 

"Women  can  never  distinguish  between  art 
and  nature,"  he  thought.  If,  however,  he  was 
disappointed  at  his  mother's  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion the  preceding  day,  he  was  still  more 
perplexed  by  her  attitude  towards  his  new 
possession  the  next  morning.  Almost  her  first 
words  to  him  at  the  breakfast  -  table  bore  an 
unflattering  reference  to  the  lay  figure. 

"  I  must  request  you,  my  dear  Theodore,  to 
remove  it,"  she  said. 

"Remove  it — remove  what}"  asked  Ray 
in  surprise. 

"Your  lay  figure.  I  really  cannot  have  it 
in  the  house  any  longer." 

"  Upon  my  word,  why  not  ? "  he  inquired, 
sipping  his  tea. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  it  ? "  demanded  his 
mother. 

"Pardon  my  obtuseness.  Did  I  not  hear 
it  ? " 

"  I  was  kept  awake  last  night  by  the  most 
extraordinary  and  uncomfortable  sounds,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Ray.  "I  am  not  a  fanciful 
woman.  You  are  aware  of  that.  I  heard  un- 
mistakable sounds,  my  dear  Theodore." 

"  Indeed.     Of  what  nature  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  put  it  briefly,  I  heard  somebody 
walking  up  and  down  the  passage  outside  my 


room.  Now,  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken ! 
I  heard  it.  I  heard  more.  I  heard  a  girl 
sobbing.  Do  not  tell  me  that  I  could  have 
imagined  it.  That  is  quite  absurd.  I  never 
imagine  things.  I  heard  somebody  sobbing 
quite  distinctly." 

"The  servant,"  hazarded  Theodore  meekly. 
"  Possibly  she  walks  in  her  sleep." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Ray. 

"  Or  was  crying  in  her  bedroom  ?  I  believe 
servants  do,  sometimes." 

"  The  suggestion  is  childish." 

"  Well,  then,  I  give  it  up,"  said  Theodore. 

"  You  will  at  least  oblige  me  by  taking  it 
away,"  replied  his  mother  severely. 

Theodore  knew  that  it  was  as  useless  to 
argue  with  women  as  with  porters  ;  he  acquiesced 
therefore,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could,  in 
his  mother's  unreasonable  demand. 

"  Women  can  never  distinguish  between  fancy 
and  fact,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  and  the 
same  morning  bore  off  the  lay  figure  to  a  small 
studio  which  he  rented  in  Bayswater.  He 
occupied  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
making  rough  sketches  of  the  figure ;  yet  his 
pencil  could  achieve  nothing  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  the  more  he  worked  the  more  discontented 
he  grew  with  his  results. 

" Something  eludes  me,"  he  sighed.  "What 
is  it  ?  Can  it  be  the  expression — the  contour — 
the  soul?" — his  reflections  were  at  this  point 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  gentle  moan. 
He  raised  his  eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 

The  lay  figure  was  gazing  down  upon  him 
mutely  from  its  pedestal,  but  in  the  room  there 
was  nothing  save  the  ticking  of  an  eight-day 
clock,  and  the  still  companionship  of  his  model. 

"I  want  fresh  air,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
seizing  his  hat  he  hurried  from  the  studio.  For 
an  hour  he  rambled  idly  through  the  crowded 
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thoroughfares,  passing  up  one  street  and  down 
another  with  the  purposeless  gait  of  a  man 
who  walks  only  for  the  sake  of  walking ;  but  in 
whatsoever  direction  he  chanced  to  bend  his 
steps  he  was  conscious  the  whole  time  of  a 
mysterious  impulsion  beckoning  him  back 
towards  the  studio  which  he  had  just  left. 

So  strong  was  this  feeling  as  to  excite  in  his 
mind  a  corresponding  degree  of  antagonism  to 
it,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  yield  to 
the  inclination  to  return.  He  repaired  instead 
to  his  mother's  house  and  took  afternoon  tea 
with  her.  Throughout  this  homely  meal 
Theodore  betrayed  so  marked  a  degree  of 
preoccupation  that  even  Mrs.  Ray  could  not 
fail  at  length  to  observe  the  singular  abstraction 
of  her  son's  manner. 

Indeed  it  was  growing  more  evident  each 
moment ;  he  exhibited  a  restless  uneasiness,  an 
abrupt  and  monosyllabic  tendency  of  conversa- 
tion, an  inattention  to  his  mother's  discourse, 
which  were  in  sad  contrast  to  his  usual  courteous 
and  amiable  habit  of  behaviour.  Mrs.  Ray 
attributed  these  symptoms  of  indisposition  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day's  journey ; 
and  Theodore  did  not  attempt  to  undeceive 
her.     He  rose  shortly  to  go. 

"I  may  not  return  home  to-night,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  work  to  do  which  may  keep  me  late ; 
and  I  should  not  wish  to  disturb  you,  my  dear 
mother,  by  a  midnight  arrival.  I  will  sleep  at 
the  studio." 

"  Do  not  overwork  yourself,"  was  Mrs.  Ray's 
parting  injunction. 

"  On  no  account,"  replied  Theodore,  and 
bidding  his  mother  a  filial  farewell,  he  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  to  find  himself  once  more 
in  the  street. 

The  remarkable  impulsion  that  had  assailed 
him   earlier  in   the   afternoon,   and   had    been 


growing  in  insistency  ever  since,  attracted  him 
now  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  drove  him 
straight  back  to  the  studio  in  Bayswater.  He 
unlocked  the  door  and  hurried  up  the  stairs. 
Entering  the  room,  his  first  glance  was  directed 
towards  the  lay  figure,  and  no  sooner  had  his 
eye  lit  on  it  than  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
had  changed  its  attitude.  He  had  left  it  with 
its  cheek  resting  on  its  hand  and  its  elbow 
supported  by  an  upright ;  he  found  it  with  the 
arm  fallen  forward  on  its  support  and  the  head 
drooping  downwards  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest 
dejection.  The  position  thus  assumed  was  so 
strikingly  natural  a  one,  that  for  a  moment 
Theodore  gazed  upon  his  model  with  a  senti- 
ment of  positive  embarrassment. 

Then  he  lit  a  pipe,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  lay  figure,  while  his 
fancy  busied  itself  with  strange  conjectures. 
Engrossed  in  this  employment,  he  slipped 
presently  into  a  state  of  delicious  drowsiness, 
and  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  determining  to 
rouse  himself  from  it  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  the  room  was  dark.  He  struck  a  match 
and  lit  the  candles ;  the  hands  of  the  clock 
pointed  to  half-past  eight ;  he  stretched  himself 
with  a  yawn. 

"Too  late,"  thought  he,  "for  dinner,"  and 
he  looked  at  the  lay  figure  on  the  pedestal. 

"Why!"  he  ejaculated,  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  again,  "  it  has  moved  !  " 

Indeed,  the  posture  in  which  he  now  dis- 
covered it  was  an  entirely  different  one  from 
that  in  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  it 
last.  Whether  this  peculiarity  was  due  to 
accident  or  a  slight  defect  in  his  own  memory, 
he  could  not  persuade  himself.  The  fact 
remained  that  the  lay  figure  was    sunk    on  its 
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knees  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  its  hands 
clasped  before  it,  its  head  bent  down,  its  long 
hair  in  disorder  over  its  shoulders. 

"  It  is  the  most  singular  lay  figure  ! " 
muttered  Theodore,  and  he  proceeded  for  the 
tenth  time  to  place  it  in  some  new  position ;  as 
he  did  so  the  notion  struck  him  that  the  long 
soft  hair,  over  which  his  hand  passed  caressingly, 
was  even  longer  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  two 
days  ago. 

This  notion  of  the  hair  of  a  lay  figure  grow- 
ing, appealed  to  him  as  an  idea  so  comical,  that 
he  burst  the  next  moment  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
In  the  midst  of  it  he  paused,  with  the  sound  of 
merriment  frozen  on  his  lips— checked,  arrested 
by  another  sound  ;  a  sound  soft  yet  distinct, 
and  full  of  infinite  reproach.  He  looked  up 
sharply  at  the  figure. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her?"  he 
muttered.  The  eyes  of  the  model  were  still 
cast  down,  its  beautiful  head  bowed,  and  only 
its  attitude  eloquent  to  reply  to  Theodore's 
question.  He  walked  round  it,  studying  the 
figure,  as  it  were,  from  every  point  of  view, — yet 
with  the  eye  of  the  artist  merged  temporarily 
in  the  eye  of  the  student  groping  after  meta- 
physical effects. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  growing  frame  of  mind 
strangely  antagonistic  to  common  sense,  but 
even  while  he  acknowledged  the  folly  of  it, 
he  passively  yielded  to  the  influence  of  this 
seductive  humour.  He  began  to  cheat  himself 
with  playful  and  romantic  fancies.  It  had  not 
escaped  his  notice  that  gradually  his  thoughts 
had  come  to  transpose  the  pronoun  of  reference 
from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal ;  he  smiled 
a  little  as  he  again  repeated — 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  her}" 

His  imagination  had  endowed  the  model 
with  the  charm  of  a  definite  personality.  She 
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was  too  beautiful  —  even  regarded  in  the 
abstract  as  the  mere  expression  of  some  once 
lovely  phototype — to  be  denied  the  distinction 
of  sex.  His  fancy  (still  playful)  assigned  to  the 
figure  a  conscious  identity,  and,  with  mock 
gravity,  he  followed  up  the  conceit  by  a  certain 
deferential  homage  of  treatment. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  reflected,  "  that  her  modesty 
is  offended  by  this  exposure  of  her  fair  limbs  ! " 
and  he  thereupon  cast  round  the  model's 
shoulders  a  long  flowing  robe,  and  fastened  it 
so  that  it  hung  down  to  the  dainty  feet,  half 
covering  them.  After  which  he  retreated  a  few 
steps  and  bowed  to  the  figure. 

"  Perhaps  that  may  satisfy  madam  ? "  he 
smiled ;  and,  "  by  your  leave,  madam,"  he 
added,  "  I  will  now  partake  of  a  little  refection 
before  retiring  for  the  night ! " 

He  drew  from  a  cupboard  some  light  refresh- 
ments, which  he  proceeded  to  consume,  and  then, 
as  the  hour  was  getting  late,  he  presently  put  the 
light  out  and  flung  himself  on  to  a  small  iron 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  studio,  purposing  to 
sleep. 

He  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  he 
heard,  issuing  from  the  direction  of  the 
pedestal  upon  which  the  model  stood,  a  low 
sob.  He  lay  still  and  listened,  wondering. 
The  sob  was  succeeded  by  another,  equally  low, 
infinitely  sadj  and  again  another — dying  away 
into  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  God  preserve  me  ! "  ejaculated  Theodore. 
"She's  alive/" 

He  leapt  from  the  bed  in  a  state  of  intense 
agitation,  and,  groping  for  the  matches,  hastily 
struck  a  light.  The  glimmer  of  the  candle 
revealed  to  his  gaze  the  dim  outline  of  the  lay 
figure  standing  exactly  as  he  had  left  it  half  an 
hour  previously. 

"If  there  is  a  mystery  here,"  he  cried,   "it 
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shall  not,  at  anyrate,  catch  me  asleep  ! "  And 
he  lit  every  candle  in  the  studio,  and  arranged 
them  round  the  model  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  perfect  solar 
system  of  its  own.  Then  he  drew  a  chair 
opposite  to  it  and  sat  down,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  figure  before  him. 

He  was  conscious  now  of  the  strangest  con- 
viction of  a  living  presence  ;  a  consciousness 
which  once  and  for  all  dissipated  the  levity  of 
his  previous  attitude  of  thought.  He  waited 
only  for  some  direct  manifestation  to  justify 
this  conviction — while  he  fully  recognised  the 
irreconcilable  anomaly  between  the  actual  fact 
and  the  unaccountable  impression. 

He  preserved  his  vigil,  unmoved  and  patient 
— with  the  irresponsible  faith  of  a  Buddhist 
devotee  who  awaits  results  beyond  his  control. 
To  Theodore  no  results  came.  The  morning 
found  model  and  artist  in  the  same  positions. 
Yet  the  impression  on  Theodore's  mind  re- 
mained ;  and  after  breakfast  he  sought  out  a 
friend,  upon  whose  sound  practical  judgment 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  an 
implicit  reliance. 

This  friend  was  a  young  medical  man,  of  a 
gravity  and  with  a  professional  reputation  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  years.  To  him 
Theodore  confided  the  whole  story  of  his  pur- 
chase, omitting  no  single  detail  of  his  ex- 
periences from  the  moment  he  had  first  gazed 
upon  the  lay  figure  in  the  shop  at  Paris  till 
the  moment  he  had  left  his  model  two  hours 
previously  in  the  studio  at  Bayswater. 

"  My  dear  Ray,"  said  his  friend,  when 
Theodore  had  finished  his  recital,  "many 
doctors  would  tell  you  that  the  impressions 
you  have  received  have  been  the  mere  out- 
come of  some  nervous  delusion.  I  am  not 
even  myself  sure  that  in  telling  you  this  they 


would  not  be  telling  you  the  truth.  But  I  am 
not  one  of  those  men  who  insist  upon  reducing 
all  phenomena  to  a  practical  or  scientific  ex- 
planation." 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  around  us  is  a  world 
of  mysteries  that  neither  medical  science  nor 
intellectual  research  can  penetrate.  To  dis- 
credit what  we  cannot  disprove  is  the  error  of 
the  narrow-minded.  Besides,  your  impressions 
have  been  corroborated  by  another  —  your 
mother.     Take  me  to  your  lay  figure." 

The  doctor  accompanied  Theodore  to  his 
studio ;  he  looked  upon  the  model  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  interest ;  he  passed 
the  soft  tresses  of  its  hair  through  his  fingers ; 
then  he  glanced  at  Ray  curiously. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Ray. 

"  A  very  perfect  representation  of  the  female 
figure,"  replied  the  doctor  slowly.  "  I  may  add, 
a  very  beautiful  one.  Have  you  noticed  the 
hair?" 

"  It  is  long  and  soft,"  observed  Ray. 

"  It  is  human  !  "  said  the  doctor. 

Ray  started.     "  Human  ?  " 

His  friend  nodded. 

"  Yes,  it  is  human  hair." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  both  men 
stood  gazing  at  the  figure,  each  deep  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

Suddenly  the  doctor  turned  abruptly  to 
Ray. 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  A  hundred  francs." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  for  the  same  sum  to 
dissect  it?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  in  your  hands." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  will  lose 
no  time." 

In  half  an  hour  he   had  brought  from  his 
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house  a  case  of  instruments.  Ray  stood  by 
him.  In  silence  the  doctor  proceeded  to  cut 
into  the  waxen  surface  ;  in  silence  he  removed 
the  first  coating  and  revealed  another  ;  in  silence 
at  length  he  turned  once  more  to  Ray. 

"  There  is  your  mystery ! "  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  table. 

"  But  the  explanation  ?  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  beyond  me,"  said  he. 

Ray  bent  over  the  figure  and  shuddered. 
There  had  been  something  almost  of  sacrilege 
in  this  pitiless  application  of  the  knife ;  and 
what  remained  was  no  longer  beautiful;  the 
idol  of  his  fancies  was  destroyed. 


"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ? "  he  inquired, 
addressing  himself  again  to  his  friend. 

"  What  do  you  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"A  skeleton,"  said  Ray. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor  calmly.  "  A  skeleton. 
A  perfect  human  female  skeleton,  my  dear  boy. 
That  is  what  I  have  made  of  your  lay  figure ! 
Perhaps,"  he  added  grimly,  "  it  may  prove  after 
all  to  be  a  matter  for  the  Paris  police  ! " 

Ray  cast  a  glance  of  regret  at  the  debris  of 
wax  and  clay  lying  round,  on  table  and  floor, 
and  the  remark  that  fell  from  his  lips  seemed 
scarcely  relevant. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  he  murmured,  "Poor  child  ! " 

But  the  doctor  looked  grave. 


Mrs.  Jones.—  "  I've  come  to  complain  about  the   milk,  it  is  absolutely  of  the  poorest  quality. 
Farmer  Giles.— "  Yes,  my  lady,  but  i've  a  new  cow  coming  next,   "alf  an  aldering.'" 
Little  Miss  Jones.— "I  hope  it's  the  half  that  gives  the  milk!" 


THE    STORY   OF   THE    STAIN 


By 


Sophie  Osmond 


WE  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing strange  about  the  old 
kitchen  attached  to  the  home- 
stead father  bought  at  Carrap, 
even  from  the  very  first  week  we  lived  there. 

It  was  mother  who  originally  put  the  idea  in 
our  heads. 

As  we  were  settling  and  sorting  things  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  mother  suddenly  left 
her  work  to  examine  a  large  stain  in  the  earthen 
floor. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  can  be  ! "  she  said. 

"Something  must  have  been  spilt  there," 
suggested  Sis,  who  was  two  years  younger  than 
I. 

"  I'll  try  and  scour  it  off,"  said  mother,  and 
presently  she  was  scrubbing  away  at  it.  But  all 
her  work  went  for  nothing,  the  stain  seemed  to 
stand  out  all  the  more. 

"  I  hate  the  sight  of  it,"  she  said. 

"Well,  don't  worry,  anyhow,"  put  in  father, 
"  because  as  soon  as  you  get  the  house  straight, 
I'm  going  to  pull  down  this  old  shanty,  and 
rebuild  it." 

I  should  say  here  that  father,  John  Crosland, 
had  added  to,  and  rebuilt  the  old,  tumble-down 
dwelling  which  was  on  the  property  when  he 
purchased  it,  and  now  it  was  a  six-roomed 
house,  with  a  wide  verandah  all  round. 

We  were  some  little  distance  off  the  road,  so 


as  to  be  near  a  never-failing  creek — "Carrap" 
being  the  native  equivalent  for  "  plenty  of 
water."  The  place  had  been  lived  on,  and  the 
land  cultivated  for  many  years,  in  a  fitful  kind 
of  way,  but  it  had  latterly  fallen  into  such 
neglect  that  father  got  it  for  next  to  nothing. 

So  soon  as  he  and  Uncle  Ned  had  fixed  up 
the  house,  mother  and  I  and  Sis  joined  them, 
taking  with  us  all  our  belongings  from  the  old 
home  thirty  miles  away,  and  travelling  in  a 
bullock  team,  driven  by  our  staunch  friend  and 
neighbour,  James  Bon,  for  that  was  the  way 
folk  did  good  turns  to  one  another  in  those 
lonely  parts. 

True  to  his  word,  father  and  Uncle  Ned  com- 
menced to  pull  down  the  old  kitchen,  that  is, 
they  made  a  start  by  trying  to  take  out  the 
window  and  door,  but  father  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  was  laid  up  for  several  days. 

When  he  was  well  enough  he  had  another 
try,  but  again  he  met  with  a  check,  as  Uncle 
Ned  found  the  footbridge  over  the  creek  had 
been  washed  away  in  a  flood,  and  they  had  to 
see  to  that  before  anything  else. 

About  a  week  later  they  made  their  third 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  old  kitchen,  when  to 
their  annoyance,  and  not  a  little  to  our  astonish- 
ment, father  was  called  away  to  attend  an 
inquest  at  the  township. 

"That's   three   times   we've   been    stopped," 
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observed  Uncle  Ned.     "  Give  it  best,  I  say  ;  it 
seems  queer,  the  whole  thing." 

But  there  was  much  more  "  queerness "  to 
come. 

Father  relinquished  his  idea  of  rebuilding, 
and  decided  to  put  down  a  new  floor.  But 
while  he  and  Uncle  Ned  were  working,  they 
heard  the  noise  of  guns  and  shooting,  as  from 
a  long  distance,  in  the  air,  and  yet  next  to 
them. 

And  when  the  floor  was  down,  quite  white 
and  new,  they  saw  a  dark  place  show  in  the 
wood,  and  just  over  the  spot  of  the  other  stain. 
We  all  saw  it,  and  wondered. 

Next  day  it  had  grown  larger  and  darker,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  until  it  had  become  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  stain  on  the  old  earthen 
floor !  And  for  all  the  scrubbing  mother  and 
I  and  Sis  gave  it,  nothing  would  move  it. 

We  were  very  curious  to  learn  why,  but  father 
did  not  like  us  talking  about  the  matter  to 
strangers,  so  no  one  knew  outside  our  home. 

As  we  never  heard  the  sound  of  shooting 
again,  Uncle  fancied  it  must  have  been  due  to 
some  electric  or  other  atmospheric  influence  in 
the  locality,  but  father  held  to  his  own  view  of 
its  being  a  peculiar  echo  of  the  hammering. 

As  for  the  stain,  they  put  it  down  to  the 
effect  of  damp,  as  the  ground  sloped  towards 
the  place  where  the  kitchen  stood. 

Sis  and  I  confidently  expected  a  fresh  develop- 
ment, but  as  none  came,  we  felt  in  a  measure 
disappointed. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Sis,  "you  mark  my 
words,  when  there's  that,  there's  more." 

But  nothing  "more"  manifested  itself,  and 
we  lived  such  a  busy  life  that  we  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  dark  stain,  and  seldom  spoke 
about  it. 

When    the    general    elections    came    round, 


James  Bon  asked  father  to  put  up  a  party  of 
men  working  for  their  candidate.  "  Carrap " 
was  the  most  central  farm  in  the  district ;  it  was 
accessible  to  five  adjacent  roads. 

An  electioneering  campaign  was  no  light 
matter  in  that  part  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  holdings  were  many  miles  apart. 

Father  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  for 
his  party,  and,  as  James  Bon  had  done,  placed 
his  house  at  the  committee's  disposal. 

This  meant  much  extra  work  for  us  women 
folk,  for  we  would  not  be  thought  lacking  in 
hospitality  for  the  world ;  and  yet  we  had  to 
keep  fresh  and  neat,  having  a  certain  pride  of 
birth  that  father  and  Uncle  Ned  never  allowed 
us  to  forget. 

The  visit  of  the  election  party  upset  the 
whole  house.  Every  room  was  turned  into  a 
bedroom,  and  we  Croslands  had  to  cram  our- 
selves wherever  we  found  space. 

Uncle  Ned  swung  himself  into  a  hammock  in 
the  verandah.  Sis  and  I  scraped  together  what- 
ever we  could  in  the  way  of  spare  rugs  and 
cushions,  and  made  beds  for  ourselves  in  the 
old  kitchen.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  mark  on  the  floor, 
that  we  never  heeded  it. 

But  that  night  it  looked  darker  than  usual, 
and  Sis  suggested  it  was  an  omen  to  the 
political  party.  So  we  drifted  into  joking  about 
it,  and  Sis  declared — 

"  You're  not  game  to  sleep  on  that  stain, 
Bess  ! " 

"  I  am,  though,"  I  said. 

And  she  dared  me. 

The  end  of  it  was,  I  spread  my  share  of  the 
rugs  and  cushions  on  the  floor  (the  electioneers 
had  all  the  available  mattresses),  and  went  to 
bed  with  my  head  directly  over  the  mark,  for 
further  bravado. 
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And  thus  we  fell  asleep.  At  least  I  fancied 
I  went  off  into  a  dose,  but  was  awakened  by 
the  most  dreadful  noises,  screaming,  yelling, 
banging, — yet  I  had  no  power  to  call  out. 

Something  seemed  to  be  pressing  me  down, 
down,  down,  until  I  sank  out  of  sight ;  but  all 
the  time  the  awful  clamour  increased. 

The  window  was  full  of  ugly  black  faces 
glaring  in ;  cruel  hands  were  tearing  down  the 
woodwork,  and  brandishing  spears.  I  could 
almost  hear  their  teeth  gnashing,  and  wherever 
I  looked,  there  were  more  fiendish  faces, 
more  dark  bodies,  and  those  savage,  ruthless 
hands. 

I  tried  to  cry  out,  in  my  terror,  but  no  sound 
would  pass  my  lips.  My  body  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  me. 

Then  I  became  aware  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
hut.  Three  strange  men,  roughly  dressed,  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Seizing  their  guns, 
they  fired  wildly  at  the  attackers. 

Two  women  rushed  from  somewhere  at  the 
back,  carrying  axes.  At  that  moment  the 
window  gave  with  a  crash ;  the  blacks  leapt 
in,  one  after  another,  till  the  room  was  full  of 
fiends. 

The  women  slashed  at  them  with  their  axes, 
and  the  men  fired,  each  shot  taking  effect. 

Then  it  seemed  that  they  could  not  have  had 
time  to  re-load — so  closely  did  their  assailants 
press  them — and  they  could  only  swing  about 
the  butt-ends  of  their  guns,  doing  murderous 
work  though  the  odds  were  against  them. 

One  of  the  women  fell,  and  was  trampled 
underneath  the  feet  of  the  blacks.  Her  heart- 
rending screams  rose  above  the  din,  and  goaded 
the  men  on  to  redoubled  efforts,  and  in  their 
fury  they  laid  about  them  with  the  strength  of 
giants. 

But  still  the  blacks  kept  pouring  in  by  door 


and  window,  and   one   of  the  white   men  fell 
dead. 

And,  oh !  horrible  that  it  was !  the  other 
woman  seized  a  kerosene  lamp  that  was 
fastened  to  a  beam  in  the  wall,  and  flung  it  on 
the  fire,  and  the  whole  wall  on  that  side  burst 
into  a  blaze. 

The  two  white  men  resolutely  forced  the 
blacks  into  the  fire,  and  slowly  victory  was 
coming  to  their  side.  The  noise  was  like  the 
yelling  of  demons,  but  the  two  Englishmen 
never  spoke,  never  opened  their  stern,  set  lips. 

Such  of  the  enemy  as  were  away  from  the 
burning  wall  turned  and  fled,  their  shrieks  of 
terror  seeming  to  tear  the  very  air. 

The  room  was  full  of  blacks,  dying  and 
wounded,  and  now  the  other  two  walls  and  the 
roof  had  caught,  and  were  blazing. 

The  stronger  of  the  Englishmen  pulled  out 
his  friend  who  was  wounded  and  the  woman,  and 
left  the  place  to  burn  with  all  the  bodies  in  it. 

I  made  a  last  effort  to  scream,  and  to  rouse 
myself,  yet  I  only  heard  my  own  voice  as  the 
feeblest  sob. 

As  I  did  so,  I  saw  that  the  "  dead  "  English- 
man was  not  dead,  but  raising  himself  on  one 
arm,  crawled  over  to  where  I  was  lying,  and 
scraped  and  clutched  where  my  head  lay. 

"Find  it!  Find  it/"  he  moaned.  "For 
God's  sake  !  Send  it  to  her !  She  has  waited 
all  these  years  I" 

Then  he  fell  back  dead,  and  from  his  mouth 
there  gushed  blood,  which  ran  into  a  pool 
underneath  my  head. 

I  awoke  to  see  Sis  bending  over  me,  and 
crying  with  fright. 

I  suppose  we  awakened  father  and  mother, 
for  they  rushed  in  to  see  what  had  happened. 
I  told  them  of  my  vision,  but  they  could  not 
understand  it,  as    less    than  half  an  hour  had 
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elapsed  since  Sis  and  I  had  bade  them  "  Good- 
night." 

Sis  had  heard  strange  noises  and  shooting, 
but  in  a  dim,  far-off  way,  that  might  have  come 
from  the  distant  paddock. 

Mother  pacified  us,  and  took  us  into  her 
room,  while  father  lay  where  I  had  been,  lying 
with  his  head  there,  just  as  my  head  was.  Yet 
he  saw  nothing,  and  heard  nothing  but  a  con- 
fusion of  sounds. 

Then  Uncle  Ned  tried,  but  heard  or  saw 
nothing  at  all.  By  this  time  it  was  dawn,  and 
everybody  was  up  and  astir. 

Father  said  I  must  have  had  the  nightmare, 
but  that  awful  voice  went  on  moaning  in  my 
ear — 

' '  Find  it  /  Find  it  1  For  God's  sake  !  Send 
it  to  her  I     She  has  waited  all  these  years." 

It  was  with  me  all  the  day,  and  I  begged 
mother  to  tear  up  the  floor  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  under. 

One  or  two  of  our  visitors  asked  if  anything 
had  happened  during  the  night,  but  father 
replied  that  one  of  his  girls  had  had  the  night- 
mare, and  had  called  out  in  her  sleep. 

The  party  of  electioneering  men  dispersed  on 
their  different  roads  during  the  morning,  and 
the  household  was  quiet  again. 

Mother  begged  father  to  have  the  floor  of 
the  old  kitchen  taken  up,  and  the  earthen  floor 
underneath  broken  into,  to  see  if  there  were 
anything  hidden.  After  thinking  it  over,  father 
and  Uncle  Ned  commenced  work,  more  to  set 
mother's  mind  at  rest  than  for  any  other  reason, 
for  they  grumbled  at  the  waste  of  labour. 

This  time  they  heard  no  sound,  either  of 
guns  or  shooting,  but  when  Uncle  Ned  drove 
his  pick  into  the  old  clay  floor,  after  the  boards 
had  been  taken  up,  he  suddenly  started,  and 
glanced  at  father. 


"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"No:  what?" 

"  I  distinctly  heard  someone  draw  a  long, 
deep  breath,  as  if  in  relief." 

"  I  heard  it  too,"  I  said,  for  I  was  too 
fascinated  to  leave  the  spot. 

Father  looked  dubious ;  he  had  heard  noth- 
ing. 

Two  or  three  strokes  of  the  pick  soon 
showed  Uncle  Ned  that  there  were  stones  under 
the  clay  floor.  We  were  all  on  our  knees  in  an 
instant,  removing  them. 

Then  came  the  earth,  and  there  also  the 
deep  dark  stain  corresponding  to  the  stain  on 
the  floor.  This  time  father  used  his  spade. 
We  waited,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  The 
ground  seemed  to  slope  to  that  particular  spot. 

Presently  the  spade  scraped  against  some- 
thing, and  father  brought  up  a  tin  "billy,"  of 
the  kind  that  are  used  in  the  bush  to  this  da)'. 
But  it  was  black  and  discoloured,  and  of  the 
same  sodden  hue  as  the  earth. 

"  I  scarcely  like  to  touch  it,"  said  father, 
pausing  in  his  work. 

But  Uncle  Ned  was  not  so  squeamish.  He 
prised  the  lid  off  at  once  with  his  clasp-knife, 
and  revealed  to  our  wondering  gaze  a  small 
canvas  bag,  a  bundle  of  letters,  and  some  faded 
photographs. 

They  smelt  horribly,  and  were,  like  the  tin, 
discoloured. 

He  cut  open  the  bag.  It  was  full  of 
sovereigns  ;  tarnished-looking,  but  true  enough, 
Uncle  Ned  said,  as  he  examined  them. 

Then  father  opened  the  bundle  of  letters. 
It  took  some  time  to  decipher  the  writing,  but 
he  made  out  they  were  all  in  the  same  hand, 
and  from  a  woman  named  Mary  Elwyn,  living 
in  Sonsea,  England,  for  her  name  and  address 
were  on  every  letter,  and  the  superscription  on 
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the  envelopes  ran :  to    "  George    Elwyn,   Post 
Office,  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales." 

I  looked  at  the  photographs,  and  dropped 
them  with  a  gasp. 

"  What !  "  they  all  cried. 

"The  man  I  saw  in  my  dream,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

The  photograph  showed  him  standing  beside 
a  sweet-faced  young  woman  in  her  wedding- 
dress.  The  picture  which  portrayed  the  same 
girl  holding  a  baby  was  less  soiled  than  the 
others. 

Father  examined  every  paper,  and  found  a 
deed,  much  obliterated,  but  distinctly  showing 
the  name  "George  Elwyn"  as  purchaser  of 
some  land  at  "  Tandarra." 

"  Tandarra  ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  Ned  ;  "  that's 
just  over  the  road.  '  No  man's  land,'  they  call 
it  now." 

"  We  must  see  into  this,"  said  father,  as  he 
replaced  everything  in  the  "  billy."  "  We  must 
try  and  hunt  up  Mary  Elwyn.  Evidently  she  is 
George  Elwyn's  wife." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  break  up  the  whole  floor 
while  we  are  about  it  ?  "  said  Uncle  Ned. 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  father ;  "  we  must  get 
James  Bon  here  as  a  witness.  I  wish  to  make 
the  search  honestly  and  thoroughly.  God 
knows  what  poor  widowed  woman  is  waiting 
and  hoping  in  England  for  the  husband  that 
can  never  return." 

Father  was  a  local  justice  of  the  peace,  so 
was  James  Bon  in  his  district,  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  at 
the  true  nature  of  the  discovery.  But  the  date 
of  the  deed  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  end 
of  it  was,  father  had  to  go  up  to  Sydney,  and 
Uncle  Ned  to  Goulburn,  to  find  traces  of 
"  George  Elwyn "  in  the  Government  books  of 
the  time. 


The  affair  created  quite  a  stir,  for  father  was 
anxious  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  to 
stimulate  interest  and  talk,  in  the  hope  of 
learning  anything  about  the  first  occupants  of 
the  place.  Bit  by  bit  the  story  pieced  itself 
together. 

Long  ago  a  small  family  of  settlers  had 
taken  up  land  at  "Carrap"  and  "Tandarra." 
Skirmishes  with  the  blacks  were  plentiful  in 
those  years  ago,  and  the  settlers  were  often 
called  on  to  defend  themselves. 

One  night  the  place  was  burnt  down  after 
a  fierce  fight;  but  it  was  the  last  attack  the 
blacks  made,  for  they  lost  so  many  men  and 
met  with  so  much  slaughter,  that  they  fled 
farther  inland. 

The  two  Englishmen — brothers,  named  Baxter 
— who  survived,  and  one  of  their  wives,  left  the 
district  after  selling  "Carrap"  to  a  man  who 
had  a  craze  for  building,  but  knew  nothing  of 
land  cultivation.  His  one  idea  was  to  have  a 
house  in  the  bush,  and  there  he  lived  for 
several  years. 

On  his  death  his  widow  gave  the  charge 
of  the  place  to  an  old  shepherd,  until  a 
purchaser  was  found  in  John  Crosland,  my 
father. 

But  all  this  threw  no  light  on  the  discovery 
of  George  Elwyn's  property  under  the  old 
kitchen  at  Carrap. 

Father  found  the  record  of  the  purchase  of 
the  land  at  Tandarra,  but  there  was  neither 
stick  nor  stone,  barring  the  remains  of  an  old 
hut,  to  tell  of  George  Elwyn.  But  as  it  was 
common  enough  in  those  days  for  settlers  to 
band  together  as  much  as  possible  for  protec- 
tion, father  concluded  that  George  Elwyn  must 
have  concealed  his  treasure  at  the  Baxters',  for 
greater  security.  This  was  as  near  as  we  ever 
got  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 
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Father  wrote  to  a  solicitor  he  had  known  in 
London,  asking  him  to  make  inquiries,  and  also 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Mary  Elwyn,  at  Sonsea,  in  the 
chance  hope  that  she  might  be  still  living 
there. 

And  she  was !  It  seemed  ages  before  we 
heard  any  news,  but  when  the  letters  came, 
everything  was  cleared  up. 

George  Elwyn  had  left  his  young  wife  with 
her  people,  while  he  went  to  make  a  home  for 
her  beyond  the  seas.  Her  one  child,  a  son, 
was  now  her  support,  and  dark  days  had  settled 
on  them. 

The  news  of  the  property  scarcely  surprised 
the  widow,  who  had  waited  thirty  years. 

"  I  knew  George  Elwyn  would  prove  himself 
true  to  me,"  she  said ;  "  he  said  it  so  often  in 
my  dreams." 

But  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 


wasted,  and  many  tedious  delays,  before  Mary 
Elwyn  could  get  her  claim  recognised. 

If  it  had  not  been  father,  I  doubt  whether  the 
affair,  as  far  as  the  land  was  concerned,  would 
have  ever  been  made  straight. 

Eventually  Mary  Elwyn  and  her  son  came 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  on  to  Carrap  to  stay 
with  us. 

The  old  kitchen  was  quite  demolished  by 
that  time,  and  every  bit  of  the  ground  it  stood 
upon  dug  up ;  but  I  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
I  saw  her  husband  fall  in  my  vision,  and  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  while  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks. 

"That  stain  was  his  life-blood,"  she 
whispered. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  I  once  more  heard 
that  long,  long  sigh,  as  of  unutterable  relief, 
and  rest  and  peace,  at  last. 
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E  shall  hang,  sir.  Ods  death,  he 
shall,  like  any  felon  at  the  cross 
roads." 

The  speaker,  a  little  wizen- 
faced  gallant,  paused  to  lift  his  wig  from  his 
head  and  lay  it  gingerly  upon  the  table.  The 
sight  of  it,  a  tangled  mass  of  blood  and  hair  and 
mud,  raised  in  him  a  fresh  storm  of  anger,  and 
stamping  madly,  he  called  down  imprecations 
upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  was  to  be 
hanged. 

"  Beheaded  —  flayed  alive  —  done  to  death 
in  boiling  oil ! "  he  screamed.  "  'Tis  my  new 
periwig  for  which  I  paid  a  hundred  guineas. 
There  is  no  punishment  severe  enough." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  two 
friends,  equally  abusive,  for  Sir  George  could 
display  a  rent  in  his  coat,  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  meek  and  thoughtful  mien,  called  for  the 
landlord  to  assist  him  in  bandaging  a  wound 
in  his  left  arm.  Sir  Charles  Baberley  alone 
had  escaped  untouched,  and  stood  with  legs 
outstretched  before  the  fire,  enjoying  his  friends' 
distress. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  ill-luck,"  said  he.  "  A 
periwig,  a  cloak,  and  friend  Johnson's  arm,  not 
to  mention  his  heart,  if  the  bandaging  is  to  be 
ofttimes  repeated."  For  the  landlord  had  sent 
his  pretty  daughter  to  tie  up  the  lawyer's  arm, 
and  Sir  Charles  was  jealous.     "  We  deserved  to 


lay  one  by  the  heels  after  so  many  mishaps  :  but 
faith,  'tis  nothing  to  boast  of — we  four  against 
two,  and  beaten  by  'em  until  the  officer  arrived." 

"A  providential  arrival,  on  my  soul,"  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  turning  away  from  his  fair  doctor, 
"  as  angels  from  heaven  in  our  defence." 

"  Angels—pshaw  !  "  ejaculated  the  wizenfaced 
gallant.  "  'Twas  Anthony  Pince  and  his  men, 
as  like  angels  as  yourself,  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
as  likely  to  see  heaven.  Sir  Charles,  your 
laughter  is  as  vulgar  as  a  London  chairman's. 
May  I  trouble  you  for  a  comb?" 

Sir  Charles,  laughing  heartily,  complied,  and 
the  little  man,  with  much  sighing  and  muttered 
blasphemy,  fell  to  work  to  scrape  the  mud  out  of 
his  wig. 

Sir  Charles,  after  ordering  dinner,  returned  to 
the  fireplace. 

"Thank  the  gods,  we  still  have  our  money 
and  dice.  Egad,  Matthew,  who  knows  you  may 
not  lift  thrice  the  value  of  your  wig  from  friend 
Johnson  here.  Rumour  has  it  that  a  belt  of 
gold  regulates  his  meals." 

Matthew  groaned,  and  held  up  the  comb  with 
a  lock  of  hair  which  he  had  torn  off  in  his 
impatience. 

"  A  belt  of  gold  !  "  he  cried.  "  'Tis  a  pity  'tis 
not  a  pail  of  fresh  milk,  for,  on  my  soul,  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  him  is  as  sour  as  a 
June  apple." 
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"  Sir,  you  overstep  the  bounds  of  politeness," 
said  the  lawyer,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword. 

"  Indeed  he  does,"  laughed  Sir  Charles  ;  "  but 
you  must  make  allowances  for  the  damage  to 
his  wig." 

"  I  have  done  so,  Sir  Charles  ;  I  can  appreciate 
his  loss,  and  assess  it  as  though  he  had  lost  a 
child." 

"  Money  on  us,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  and  the 
good  Matthew  has  a  family  of  nine.  Surely 
you  undervalue  his  valuable  wig  ? " 

The  lawyer  turned  away  impatiently. 

"When  will  you  fight  me?"  he  asked 
haughtily;  "we  can  step  into  the  yard  and  be 
finished  before  dinner." 

"Put  up,  good  fellow,  and  keep  thy  life," 
sneered  Matthew,  still  tugging  and  scratching  at 
his  once  beautifully  curling  locks.  "  I  will  not 
fight  thee,  nor  any  other  of  the  craft.  Faith,  if 
'twas  a  quarrel  I  sought,  I  would  pull  thy  nose 
for  refusing  to  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  last 
week  upon  the  good  security  of  my  house." 

"  A  third  charge,  on  my  honour,"  cried  the 
lawyer,  turning  to  Sir  Charles. 

"  If  it  had  been  a  tenth,  'twould  be  as  great 
an  insult  to  refuse,"  retorted  Matthew.  "  But 
there,  'tis  always  so  with  horse-leeches  of  lawyers, 
and  so  I  never  fight  'em — would  as  lief  fight  a 
watchman  or  an  ostler's  boy." 

Mr.  Johnson  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his 
temper,  but  the  return  of  Sir  George  from  the 
stables,  where  he  had  been  seeing  to  the  horses, 
was  a  diversion,  and  gave  him  time  to  recollect 
himself. 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  never  happy  unless 
laughing  or  fighting  or  inciting  to  fight,  was 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly. 

"  You  are  just  in  time  to  act  second  to  one 
of  these    fierce   warriors,"  cried    he.     "  Tis   a 


quarrel  of  a  scientific  nature  concerning  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Johnson's  kindness." 

"It  is  an  unwarranted  insult,  and  must  be 
avenged,"  cried  the  irate  lawyer. 

"Avenge  then,  and  welcome,"  said  Matthew, 
"but  with  thy  tongue,  not  with  thy  sword. 
Lawyers  draw  blood  only  with  the  pen  and  the 
process  of  their  craft." 

"  He  says  my  generosity  is  as  sour  as  a  June 
apple,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  in  reply  to  Sir 
George's  look  of  inquiry.  "  Last  week  he 
begged  a  thousand  pounds  of  me  for  a  third 
mortgage  on  his  house,  and  because  I  refused 
he  insults  me  thus." 

"Then  he  should  fight,"  said  Sir  George, 
solemnly  twisting  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 

"But  I  will  not,"  said  Matthew.  "Look 
you,  Sir  George,  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  swordsman 
is  a  sorry  party,  but  as  a  lawyer  who  should  be 
a  man  of  words,  ods  mercy,  I  value  him  no 
more  than  that ; "  and,  leaning  forward,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  as  heartily  as  any  Merry- 
Andrew.  "  Faith,  'tis  a  poor  man  that  cannot 
understand  his  mothers  tongue,  but  for  a 
lawyer,  who  must  so  often  alter  it,  call  black 
white,  and  yes  no,  why,  Mr.  Johnson  there  is 
no  better  than  a  starving  play-actor.  I  spoke 
of  the  condition  of  his  generosity,  not  of  its 
quality.  Hast  never  seen  a  man  brave  as  a 
lion  quake  with  the  ague  like  a  frightened 
wench  ? 

"  So  did  I  speak  of  Mr.  Johnson's  generosity, 
that  it  was  as  sour  as  a  June  apple.  Heaven 
forfend  that  it  should  always  be  so ;  I'll  say 
'tis  but  a  passing  whim  upon  him  to  scold  me 
and  refuse,  and  'twill  surprise  me  if  to-morrow 
he  is  deaf  to  my  request." 

"An  explanation,  egad,  which  I  trust  will 
appease  you,"  said  Sir  George  to  the  lawyer. 
"  But  look  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  sad  news. 
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Sir  Charles,  thy  horse  is  worse  than  we  ex- 
pected. That  rascal's  shot,  which  looked  no 
more  than  a  skin  -  scratch,  has  touched  a 
tendon." 

"  A  tendon  !  say  not  so  ! "  cried  Sir  Charles 
instantly,  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  "  The 
fleetest  horse  that  I  possess ;  I  will  take  the 
wretch's  life  myself;  with  these  hands  will  I 
squeeze  him  into  eternity.  We  will  ride  to- 
morrow to  the  gaol  and  rid  the  world  of  its 
vilest  miscreant." 

"Then  you  must  ride  upon  the  landlord's 
horse,  for,  on  my  honour,  thine  own  cannot  be 
moved  yet  many  a  day." 

But  Sir  Charles  did  not  hear  Sir  George's 
reply,  for  he  was  already  half-way  to  the  stables, 
where  he  found  that  his  companion  had  said 
nothing  but  the  truth.  So  he  was  the  hardest 
hit  of  the  four,  and  it  was  Matthew  and  Mr. 
Johnson's  turn  to  laugh. 

It  was  a  sorry  quartette  that  sat  down  to  the 
landlord's  well-cooked  dinner.  Conversation 
flagged,  indeed  was  absent  save  for  occasional 
oaths ;  and  Matthew,  who  had  not  finished 
cleaning  his  wig,  sat  bare-headed,  a  more 
ridiculous  object  than  ever;  and  Sir  Charles 
had  no  spirit  to  rally  him,  nor  Sir  George  to 
offer  consolation. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  a 
little  old  man,  somewhat  hunchbacked  and 
humble  in  manner,  entered  the  room,  it  was 
but  a  poor  welcome  that  he  received.  He 
carried  a  large  hand-bag,  and  wore  a  long  rusty 
black  coat  and  small  clothes  of  ancient  fashion, 
and  a  raven  black  wig  that  partly  concealed  his 
wrinkled  face. 

Matthew  had  hung  his  wig  over  the  back  of 
the  only  unoccupied  chair,  but  the  stranger, 
without  so  much  as,  "  by  your  leave,  sir," 
threw  it  into  the  window  seat,  and  pulling  the 


chair  to  the  fire,  drew  off  his  riding-boots  and 
sat  with  his  hosened  feet  upon  the  hob,  seem- 
ingly unmindful  of  the  heat. 

It  was  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  the  gentlemen  did 
not  see  the  glance  that  passed  between  the 
landlord  and  the  newcomer,  but  they  were  too 
full  of  their  grievances  to  have  any  thought  of 
shabby-looking  strangers. 

The  old  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
termined to  make  his  presence  felt,  and  after 
sitting  awhile,  called  for  the  landlord  and 
ordered  him  to  open  the  door  wide,  in  order 
that  his  face  might  be  cooled  by  the  draught. 
Matthew  objected. 

"Why  do  you  sit  in  the  fire,  keeping  the 
warmth  from  us,  if  you  are  heated?  Sit  by 
the  window,  or  better,  in  the  passage.  Do 
you  not  see  that  we  gentlemen  are  dining?" 

But  the  stranger,  without  so  much  as  looking 
at  Mr.  Matthew,  repeated  his  order. 

"  But  the  gentleman  fears  to  catch  cold,  sir. 
He  is  not  wearing  his  wig,  and  'twill  be  a  strong 
draught  this  cold  night,"  was  the  landlord's 
hesitating  reply. 

"And  pray  why  does  he  not  wear  his  wig?'" 
asked  the  stranger  in  a  lower  tone,  so  that, 
although  the  gentlemen  did  hear  him  quite 
plainly,  it  appeared  as  though  he  addressed 
himself  only  to  the  landlord. 

"  Black  Arthur,  with  some  of  his  foul  friends, 
waylaid  them  this  evening  and  treated  them  to 
a  rough  doing :  Sir  Charles's  horse  v/ith  a 
touched  tendon,  very  serious,  and  Sir  George's 
cloak  rent  a'most  in  twain,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
losing  his  wig  early  in  the  fight,  to  find  it  under 
his  own  horse's  hoof  i'  the  dirty  road,  not  for- 
getting Mr.  Lawyer  Johnson's  arm,  which  my 
daughter  has  just  bandaged." 

"  Truly,  it  sounds  like  Black  Arthur's  handi- 
work.    Gentlemen,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  for 
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disturbing  you,  but  you  have  my  humble 
sympathy — nay,  take  it  not  wrongly,  good  sirs," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Sir  Charles  resented  his 
interference;  "I,  too,  am  a  sufferer  at  B?ack 
Arthur's  hands;  'tis  not  a  year  since  my  son, 
my  only  child,  fell  a  victim  to  the  foul  high- 
wayman's pistol.  He  shot  him  through  the 
back  as  any  ruthless  boy  would  shoot  a 
sparrow.  Heaven's  curses  blight  him  for  the 
accursed  deed." 

Then  the  old  man,  falling  forward  in  his 
chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
remained  very  still. 

At  sight  of  his  grief  the  four  friends  rose 
simultaneously,  and  the  landlord,  looking  very 
dejected,  waited  at  the  door  with  hands  up- 
lifted. 

"Lay  for  another,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "and 
you,  sir,  we  crave  your  presence  at  our  table. 
We  are  companions  in  misfortune,  but  what  is 
our  loss  compared  to  yours  !  Sir,  you  have  our 
heartfelt  sympathy,"  and  leaving  his  chair,  he 
put  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  good  sir,   I  thank   you   for  your  kind 

words  and  sympathy,  but  'tis  not  that  I  seek, 

but  vengeance.     Ah,   could   I  have   the  fiend 

.one  little  minute  'twixt  four  walls,  and  the  world 

would  be  well  rid  of  him." 

"  Tis  what  we  long  for  ourselves,  every  one 
of  us,"  replied  Sir  Charles.  "  But,  thank 
Heaven,  his  day  is  done.  Mr.  Matthew's 
friend,  Anthony  Pince,  and  his  men  have  him 
safe,  we  trust,  ere  new  in  gaol." 

The  old  man  started  and  stood  up,  and  then 
fell  back  heavily. 

"  Which  gaol — tell  me,  good  sirs  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know,  but  they  rode  south. 
What  think  you,  Matthew?  You  know  Pince 
well ;  where  would  he  take  his  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Know  Tony  Pince?  of  course  I  do,"  cried 


Matthew,  making  way  for  the  landlord  to  lay  a 
place  for  the  stranger ;  "  and  if  he  is  the  same 
man  that  I  knew  in  the  Grenadiers,  he  cannot 
pass  a  house  of  refreshment  without  a  full 
acquaintance  of  the  quality  of  its  wares.  Me- 
thinks  'twould  be  well  to  go  to  the  tavern 
nearest  where  we  left  him." 

"An  excellent  suggestion,"  said  Sir  George. 
"  Here  is  the  landlord.  Pray,  sir,  tell  us  the 
name  and  direction  of  the  tavern  nearest  to 
Bully  Copse." 

"  The  tavern  nearest  to  Bully  Copse  ?  why, 
surely,  sir,  mine  own  '  Blue  Bell'  —  this  very 
house,  good  sir." 

"  Zounds,  man,  you  lie,  for  surely  we  passed 
a  house  on  our  way  here." 

"A  house  fit  for  such  as  you,  Sir  George, 
why,  I  repeat — mine  own.  The  place  you 
passed  is  no  more  than  a  shanty,  a  drinking 
shed  they  call  the  '  Lame  Cow.' " 

"  Where  they  change  horses  for  London, 
eh,  landlord  ? "  said  Matthew,  mimicking  the 
fellow's  manner.  "  And  a  better  house  than 
this,  where  we  should  certainly  have  lain  but 
for  our  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  who  fears  to  meet 
London  acquaintances  where  there  is  a  chance 
for  them  to  repay  old  scores." 

"  The  '  Lame  Cow '  did  you  call  it,  landlord  ?  " 
said  the  old  man  ;  "  then  I  remember  it — a 
thatched  house  with  a  pigeon-cot  to  one  side." 

"  The  very  place,  sir ;  seven  miles  from  here 
and  four  from  the  copse." 

"  Then  bring  me  a  horse  quickly." 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  pray  you  rest,  and  I  will  go," 
said  Sir  Charles.  "  I  promise  you  he  shall  not 
die  too  quickly." 

"  Sir,  'tis  all  I  live  for,  to  kill  this  murderer. 
If  you  will  assist  me — well,  but  my  hand  must 
do  the  deed." 

"You  are   not   fit   to   go,"  said  Sir  George. 
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"See  how  you  tremble,  and  this  highwayman 
is  noted  for  his  strength." 

"  Pass  me  yon  pewter,"  was  the  old  man's 
answer.  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  to  Black  Arthur's 
death,"  and  draining  it,  he  gripped  it  suddenly 
in  his  left  hand,  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor, 
twisted  almost  beyond  recognition.  "That, 
and  one  little  minute  'twixt  four  walls,  will  do 
the  deed." 

The  gentlemen  fell  back  in  amazement,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  murmured,  "  It  is  well."  But 
neither  Sir  Charles,  remembering  his  horse,  nor 
Matthew  his  wig,  nor  Sir  George  the  rent  in  his 
cloak,  would  surrender  their  right  to  slay  the 
highwayman,  until,  after  arguing  for  half  an  hour, 
Sir  Charles  suggested  that  dice  should  settle  the 
difficulty. 

His  proposal  met  with  favour,  and  soon 
scarcely  a  whisper  sounded  above  the  rattle 
of  the  dice  upon  the  table.  The  old  man  won, 
and  throwing  aside  the  box,  called  for  the 
landlord. 

"  Bring  my  horse  quickly.  Which  of  you 
gentlemen  will  come  with  me  ?  " 

"I  will— and  I,  and  I,"  cried  all  but  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"  Fresh  horses,  landlord — four  of  them. 
Zounds,  man,  bestir  thyself,"  shouted  the  old 
man. 

"  I  have  but  two  fresh  horses,  sir,  and  'tis  a 
fearful  night." 

"  Then  only  one  can  come  with  me." 

"  And  that  is  I — no,  I — no,  I,"  they  shouted. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  fight  not,  but  take 
the  dicing  box  and  let  a  throw  decide." 

And  so  they  settled  it,  but  as  the  stranger 
watched  them,  a  change  came  over  him,  for  the 
spirit  of  play  overcame  his  lust  for  vengeance, 
and  when  Matthew,  winning  with  nine,  threw 
down  the  box,  he  pounced  upon  it,  and  lugging 


out  a  purse  of  gold,  banged  it  upon  the  table 
and  cried,  "Who  will  throw  me  for  it — for  a 
hundred  pounds  ? " 

With  a  shout  of  joy  Sir  Charles  accepted, 
and  won  ;  and  a  second  time,  and  yet  again. 
And  then  he  lost,  and  Sir  George  joining  them, 
lost  twice  and  Matthew  once,  and  then  Sir 
Charles  once  more,  so  that  when  the  landlord 
cried,  "  The  horses  wait ! "  Sir  Charles  stood  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  good. 

"  Sir,  I  double  and  throw  again,"  he  said,  in 
his  excitement  forgetting  his  horse's  tendon. 
And  this  time  the  stranger  won  seven  against 
six. 

"  Lend  me  some  money  quickly,"  cried  the 
baronet,  turning  upon  Matthew  and  Sir  George  ; 
but  they  could  only  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
point  disconsolately  at  the  old  man  scraping 
their  all  into  his  bag.  The  sight  of  it  drove  Sir 
Charles  mad. 

"  Johnson,  your  belt  —  lend  it  to  me  ; " 
but  the  lawyer,  full  of  alarm,  made  for  the 
door. 

"  Matthew — Sir  George,  hold  him  !"  shouted 
the  baronet.  '"Tis  but  a  loan,  you  spiritless 
worm ;  I  will  repay  you  when  we  return  ! "  and 
in  a  trice  the  belt  was  on  the  table. 

"  Here  is  a  thousand  in  bills  and  gold.  I  owe 
you  a  hundred,  sir.  Here  is  eighty  of  my  own, 
and  twenty  of  the  good  Johnson's  gold.  Now, 
I  will  throw  thee  hundred  against  hundred  ! " 

"  It  is  agreed,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  but 
first  we'll  throw  for  throw." 

And  Sir  Charles  won,  much  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
delight. 

"Oh,  I  win  again,  and  yet  again — 'tis  my 
friend's  help  has  turned  the  luck.  Ods  mercy, 
see,  I  win  again." 

"  In  truth,  the  luck  is  yours.  And  now,  I'll 
throw  thee  for  five  hundred,"  said  the  stranger. 
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"  You  win  again,  and  now  I  must  be  gone,  for 
the  horses  wait." 

"Once  more,  good  sir,"  cried  Sir  Charles. 
"  See,  we  stand  equal ;  I'll  throw  thee  for  the 
lot— 'tshall  be  the  last." 

"  Right,  sir ;  it  is  a  bargain,  and  your  turn  to 
throw.  Nine — a  good  throw,  good  sir ;  methinks 
the  money's  yours.  Ah,  what  is  here  ? — four  and 
six — ten.  Mine,  Sir  Charles,  mine,  by  a  single 
point." 

"Ay,  by  a  single  point.  Here,  take  the 
belt,  'tis  thine,"  and  Sir  Charles,,  standing  up, 
gave  the  stranger  his  hand  across  the  table. 

The  old  man  swept  the  money  and  Mr. 
Johnson's  belt  into  his  bag,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  and  Matthew  were  riding  their 
hardest  to  the  "  Lame  Cow." 

It  fell  as  they  expected.  Mr.  Matthew  and 
the  old  man  found  Mr.  Anthony  Pince  with  his 
men  and  the  prisoner  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
post-house  that  the  landlord  of  the  "  Blue  Bell  " 
had  called  a  drinking  shed.  The  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain  and  a  boisterous  wind  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  talk  as  they  rode,  but 
just  before  they  arrived,  the  old  man  pulled  up 
under  the  hedge  and  unfolded  his  plans. 

"  There  is  a  price  upon  Black  Arthur's  head," 
said  he,  "which  is  Mr.  Pince's  lawful  due.  I 
am  told  it  is  a  hundred  pounds,  therefore  he 
will  be  zealous  for  his  prisoner's  safety,  but  as 
you  are  so  friendly  with  him,  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  thee.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  handful  of  gold 
to  make  merry  and  gamble  with.  I  will  remain 
without  until  you  know  where  the  prisoner  is 
bestowed,  which  you  must  come  out  and  tell 
me,  under  the  pretext  of  seeing  how  your  horse 
fares ;  I  will  await  you  at  the  corner  there,  near 
the  hedge,  behind  the  water-butt."  With  such 
instructions  Matthew  dismounted  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 
8 


"Stay  a  moment,"  whispered  the  old  man. 
"Is  Mr.  Pince  stationed  in  this  district?" 

"  No,  indeed,  'twas  by  the  luckiest  chance  he 
came  upon  us,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
coast,  where  they  require  more  men  against  the 
smuggling.  He  knows  the  Hostelries  —  no 
more." 

As  soon  as  Matthew  disappeared  into  the 
house,  the  old  man  slipped  into  the  darkness 
beyond  the  door,  and  led  his  horse  to  the  pigeon- 
cot.  With  a  practised  eye  he  studied  the 
house,  and  seeing  that  Matthew  had  left  his 
horse  loosely  tethered  to  a  nail  near  the  door, 
he  unhitched  and  led  it  to  his  own. 

Then  drawing  off  his  riding-boots  he  climbed, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  drain-pipe,  to  the 
roof  of  an  outhouse  that  ran  across  the  end 
of  the  main  building,  and  gave  access  to  two 
windows.  Both  were  closed  and  in  darkness, 
but  a  sturdy  push  was  sufficient  to  gain  him 
admittance,  and  he  hurried  across  to  the  door 
and  so  to  the  passage.  At  the  end  of  this 
there  was  a  light,  which  he  was  about  to 
approach,  when  he  remembered  that  he  was 
bare-footed. 

After  a  moment's  thought  he  returned  to  the 
room  through  which  he  had  just  come,  and 
after  groping  about  for  some  moments,  was 
disappointed  to  find  that,  although  furnished,  it 
was  unoccupied.  But  in  the  next,  fortune 
favoured  him,  for  he  had  scarcely  entered  before 
he  fell  against  a  travelling  valise  upon  which  was 
lying  a  pair  of  riding-boots.  To  pull  these  on 
\tas  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  he  made  his 
way  into  the  passage  and  walked  towards  the 
light. 

And  now  he  required  all  his  nerve,  for  he 
found  that  the  passage  led  into  a  small  lobby  to 
which  the  stairs  landed,  and  he  saw  an  armed 
man  standing  sentry  at  an  open  door.     A  large 
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stable  lantern  was  burning  on  the  top  step,  and 
when  the  sentry  saw  the  stranger,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  cried,  "Who  goes  there?" 

But  the  old  man  was  noted  for  his  quickness 
in  action — his  trembling  before  the  gentlemen 
was  a  useful  trick  of  his  —  and  drawing  his 
sword,  in  a  moment  had  the  sentry  at  his  feet, 
wounded  in  arm  and  thigh.  Then  snatching 
away  the  fellow's  sword,  he  flung  him  bodily 
across  the  stairs  upon  the  burning  lantern. 

"Arthur,  are  you  there?"  he  cried  at  the 
open  door. 

"Here,  at  the  window,  tied  with  rope,"  was 
the  quick  reply ;  and  without  a  word  the  old  man 
cut  him  free,  and  together  they  hurried  into  the 
lobby.  Below,  all  was  in  confusion ;  they 
listened  with  amusement  to  the  shouts  of  the 
guard  and  Anthony  Pince  arguing  with  Matthew, 


who  thought  that  the  old  man  was  killing  the 
prisoner. 

Three  minutes  later  Black  Arthur  and  Josey 
Martin,  the  cruellest  and  most  noted  highway- 
men of  the  generation,  cantered  leisurely  past 
the  door  of  the  "  Lame  Cow  "  on  their  way  to 
Bully  Copse.  Neither  of  them  had  much  to 
say,  but  after  riding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Black 
Arthur  asked  his  partner  how  he  had  fared. 

"About  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  a  lawyer's 
belt,  pair  of  excellent  riding  -  boots,  and  your 
sentry's  rapier,"  was  the  short  reply ;  and  four 
miles  farther,  the  old  man  remarked  that  the 
landlord  of  the  "Blue  Bell "  had  earned  a  present 
— say,  a  hundred  pounds. 

Then  they  arranged  to  plunder  the  London 
Mail,  and  wound  up  the  night's  work  very 
excellently. 


;WOT   /  SEZ   IS,    GIMME   A   MAN   WITH    REG'lAR   'ABITS !  " 


(Phil  May.) 


"Where  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Billie?" 
"Don't  know;  suppose  it's  built  over  by  now." 
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